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Tus annual list is an attempt to present the history of education in the South and 
all the educational publications appearing at Harvard, respectively, and by biogra- 
in 1936, excluding, as usual, courses of phies of Horace Mann, Noah Webster and 
study, individual school reports from the William Holmes McGuffey. 
various cities and states and foreign pub- The teacher is acquiring a new impor- 
lications. Many indexes, current educa- tance in the general set-up. Books on ad- 
tional publications, government lists and ministration assume that she shares in or- 
publishers’ catalogues have been checked ganizational responsibilities. Curriculum 
as well as the library of the U. S. Office of studies assume that she shares in planning 
Education. the program as well as in carrying it out. 

The starred titles are those included in Books on teaching method presuppose more 
the ‘‘Sixty Education Books of 1936’’ pub- initiative in meeting objectives. Educa- 
lished in the Journal of the National Edu- tional measurement, especially in the sec- 
cation Association for April, 1936. ondary school, receives emphasis, again 

The total number of publications (741) from the teacher’s standpoint. The teacher 
in 1936 is slightly less than in 1935. It is in the rural school would still be the ‘‘for- 
evident even from a casual glance at the gotten man’’ if F. J. Lowth had not re- 
total collection of books that American edu- vised his ‘‘Everyday Problems of the 
cators are not living in ivory towers, con- Country Teacher.’’ The educator in the 
templating the past and unaware of the small town will go a long way toward find- 
social forces around them. They are ac- ing himself through R. E. Langfitt’s ‘‘The 
tively engaged in the practical application Small High School at Work.’’ 
of the newer philosophy of education to the Curriculum still holds the center of the 
every-day problems of the school and in re-_ stage, with several books as valuable in the 
lating the school to the every-day life of the schoolroom as in the teacher training in- 
pupil. They are speaking their minds on stitution. With the increasing tendency 
the social conflict and on the necessity for toward organization through units of work, 
freedom of teaching in a democracy. Eco- books on curriculum and teaching methods 
nomic trends are evident in discussion of become inseparable. The emphasis on in- 
federal support for education. The sig- tegration may be the reason for fewer books 
nificant past is not ignored, however. The on method in the specific subjects and on 
history of American education is enriched extracurricular activities, which are now 
by two fine two-volume works considering incorporated in the daily program. The 
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linking up of the library with the teaching 
program is everywhere more evident. 

Little of importance was published in 
the field of guidance, character education 
or industrial education. There are sev- 
eral outstanding books in reading, but few 
of merit in English and none on foreign 
language teaching. Two on musie educa- 
tion were chosen for ‘‘Sixty Education 
Books of 1936,’’ but the art education field 
is weak. There is good material in health 
education. Publications in the field of 
visual education are confined largely to 
lists of sources of materials. 

The two ends of the span of educational 
endeavor, the nursery school and adult edu- 
cation, show marked increase in interest. 
Material on the former is more concerned 
with method than theory. General theoriz- 
ing in adult education is giving way to 
worthy contributions on method, curricu- 
lum and reports of specific experiments. 

Monroe and Shores, ‘‘ Bibliographies and 
Summaries in Education to July, 1935,’’ 
deserves special mention as an invaluable 
reference tool which somewhat fills the gap 
due to the lack of an up-to-date cyclopaedia. 

The chief value of the following list is, 
we hope, its attempted completeness and its 
convenience as a key to pamphlet material 
as well as the better-known books on special 
topics. In spite, however, of direct in- 
quiries to every publisher, including uni- 
versities, state and city officials, and re- 
search institutions, careful scrutiny of 
government lists and catalogues, and re- 
quests to other libraries for additions, it is 
realized that the following list is probably 
not complete—no list can be. 

The books are classified according to the 
following subjects : 

1. History, Principles and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. 

2. Administration, Supervision and Finance. 

3. Reports, Surveys, Statistics and Legislation. 

4. Educational Research. 


Conduct and Character Formation. 
Psychology of Childhood and Youth. 


or 


& 
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7. Educational Psychology. 

8. Educational Tests and Measurements, 

9. Special Education and Exceptional Children, 

10. School Libraries. 

11. Teachers and Teacher Training. 

12. Curriculum and Methods of Teaching. 

13. Preschool, Kindergarten and 
Schools. 

14. Secondary Edueation. 

15. Reading, Writing and Languages. 

16. Mathematies and Science. 

17. Geography and Social Studies. 

18. Art, Music and Drama. 

19. Business, Industrial, Professional and Voea. 
tional Education. 

20. Guidance and Personnel Service. 

21. Health, Physical Education 
Hygiene. 

22. Rural Education. 

23. Higher Education. 

24. Adult Education. 

25. Visual and Radio Education. 


Elementary 


and Mental 


LIST OF EDUCATION BOOKS OF 1936 


(1) History, PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY or 
EDUCATION 
Amer. Council on Edue. The American council on 
education ; history and activities. 59p. The Coun 
cil. Gratis. Ltd. distribution. 
Amer. Educ. Research Assn. History of education and 
comparative education (Review of edue. res., Vol. VI 


ee p. 353-456. The Association, N. E. A. 
Ash, I. O. West Virginia educators. 21€p. The 


Author, Shepherdstown, W. Va. $1.75. 

Blessing, C. W. ed. Albany schools and colleges yester- 
day and to-day; an anniversary volume, 1686-1936. 
191p. Fort Orange Press, Albany, N. Y. $1.50. 

*Bogoslovsky, B. B The ideal school. 525p. Mac 
millan. $2.50. 

Bolzau, E. L. Almira Hart Lincoln Phelps; her life 
and work. 534p. The Author, 600 Eldridge Ave., 
West Collingswood, N. J. $3.50. 

Bond, O. J. The story of the Citadel. 242p, Gar- 
rett & Massie. $3.00. 

Broderick, Sister M. J. 
187p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1.25. 

California. Staite Dept. of Educ. Suggestions for pub 
lic schools week activities (Bul. 1936, No. 2). 32p 
The Department. Gratis. 

Chase, H. W. and others. Does our educational sys- 
tem need reorganizing? (America’s town meeting ol 
the air, No. 15). Amer. Bk. Co. $.10. 7 

Coursey, O. W. A history of Dakota Wesleyan uil 
versity for fifty years (1885-1935). 170p. Dakota 
Wesleyan Univ. $1.50. 

Curti, M. E. Learning for ladies (1508-1895). A 
book exhibition at the Huntington library.  15p. 
Henry E. Huntington Lib., San Marino, Cal. $.10 

Dabney, C. W. Universal education in the South, Vol. 

From the beginning to 1900. 568p. Univ. ol 
N. C. Press. $3.75. ' 

Dabney, C. W. Unitersal education in the South. Vol. 
198 The Southern education movement. 606). 
Univ. of N. C. Press. $3.75. 

Dewey, John. Education and the social order. 14p. 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th St. 
KR. x. C. 3:00: ; ; 

Duggan, Stephen. A student’s textbook in the history 
of education. Rev. & enl. ed. 486p. Appleton 
Century. $2.00. ; or 

Dunlap, W. C. Quaker education in Baltimore ane 
Virginia yearly meetings with an account of certain 
meetings of Delaware and the Eastern Shore aft’ 
ated with Philadelphia; based on the manuserip 
sources. 574p. Science Press Printing Co. Lat 
caster, Pa. $4.00. ; is 

Educ. Press Assn, of Amer. Committee on Standards. 


Catholic schools in England 








d list of educational periodicals, June, 1936. 


"The Association, N. IE. .25 
Desiderius. The education of a Christian 
ty. with an introduction on Erasmus and on 
’ and medieval political thought by L. K. 
277p. Co- 





pril 
neient a 
ih in (Records of civilization, No. 27). 


Press. $3.75 
Fit zpat trick, Eb. A. Readings in the philosophy of edu- 
cation. S09p.  Appleton-Century. _ $3.50. 
Gaines, F. P. Friends of education (Bul. Vol. XXXV, 
No. 3) unp, Washington and Lee Univ. Gratis. 
Fins bel, b. J. A study of Catholic secondary education 
during a colonial period up to the first plenary 
uneil of Baltimore, 185 269p. Catholic Univ. 
Ame $1.25. 
eeaven "y. Pp. Student’s history of education ; our edu- 
cation to-day in the light of its development. Rev. 
Maemillan. $2.50. 
Hiataey of Catholic education in Con- 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1.26. 
Quintilian on education ; selections 
tr. by C. R. Smith. 
me Univ. Bk. Store, 


mbia Univ. 


od. 5OTp. 


necticut. 

Horne, H. H. ed. 
from the Institutes of ee ge 
{ime ographed. p. TD. d. 
S1 Wash. Sq. E., Y.C $2.0 

Husted, W. H. ott : the story of a schoolmaster. 
307p. Coward-MecCann. $3.0 

Hut chins, R. M. Edueation and ae social order. 32p. 
Modern Forum, 427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kandel, I. L. (Thirteenth) Educational yearbook on 
the International institute of Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, — 6338p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $3.70 

Keppel, F. P. Philanthropy and learning with other 
papers. 175p. Columbia Univ. Press. $1.75. 

Klein, H. M. J. A century of education at Mercers- 
burg, 1836-1936. 683p. J. M. Drumm, Treas., Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. $4.00. 

Langford, H. D. Edueation and the social conflict. 
210p. Maemillan, $1.75. 

Lay, W. A. Experimental pedagogy with special ref- 
erence to education through activity; tr. by Adolf 
Weil and E. K. Sehwartz. 3871p. Prentice-Hall. 


$2.25. 


Lee, W. S. Father went to college ; the story of Mid- 
dlebury. 249p. Wilson-Erickson. $3.00. 

Lester, R. M. Getting and forgetting an education 
(Edue. ser., Vol. IX, No. 4). 14p. Univ. of N. 
Mex. $.25 


MeGuecken, W. J. The need of courses in Catholic 
philosophy of education for high-school teachers 
(Vol. ee No. 3). 14p. Nat. Catholic Educ. 
Assn., 1312 Mass. Ave. N.W., Wash., D. 

Marraro MT R. The new education in Italy. 506p. 
S. F. Vanni, 135 Bleecker St., N. Y. C. $3.00. 

*Mayhew, K. C., and Edwards, A. ©. Zhe Dewey 
school; the laboratory school of the carn = 
Chicago, 1896-1903. 489p. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Meyer, A. M. A history of the Southern association 
of colleges and secondary schools (Abstract of Cont. 


fe edue No. Prlicd 9p. George Peabody College for 
; eachers, i pp J. 
Minnesota. Univ. The province of education; Presi- 


dent Coffman's biennial message to the people of 


Minnesota. 73p. Univ. of Minn. Gratis. 

Monroe W. 8S. and Shores, Louis. Bibliographies and 
summaries in edueation to July, 1935; a catalog of 
more than 4,000 annotated bibliographies and sum- 
naries listed under author and subject in one alpha- 
bet {70p. H. W. Wilson. $4.75. 

Moore k. C. The story of instruction ; the beginnings. 
oSOp ae $3.00. 

Morgan, J. E. Horace Mann, his ideas and ideals. 
150p. Home Lib. Foundation, S. F. Mittell, ed., 

_Wash., D: €. $3 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence and _ Re- 
search Division. Education in lay magazines, Feb- 
ruary 1, 19386 (Cir. No. 1). Lithotyped. 10p. The 
Association, With subscription to Educ. Res. Ser- 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence and Re- 
sear 36 (cae Education in lay magazines, April 
1, 1936 (Cir 4). Lithotyped. 11p. The Asso- 

x Ciation With ‘cunextanean to Edue. Res. Service. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence and_Re- 
sear h Division, Education in lay magazines, June 
Ry 1956 (Cir. No. 6). Lithotyped. 12p. The Asso- 

wy tation. With subscription to Educ. Res. Service. 

Na ‘jue. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence and Re- 


— Division. Edueation in lay magazines, Octo- 
me 1, 1936 (Cir. No. 9). Lithotyped. 15p. The 
cation. With subscription to Educ. Res. Ser- 
Nat. Edue. 


Assn. Dept. 


of Superintendence and Re- 
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search Division. Education in lay magazines, De- 
cember 1, 1936 (Cir. No. 11). Lithotyped. 11p. 
The Association. With subscription to Edue. Res. 
Service. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Educ. Policies Commission. 
current problems in American education. 9p. 
Association. Gratis. 

New York (State) Univ. Washington Square Library. 
An annotated list of 100 education serials. 24p. 
The Library. Ltd. free distribution. 

North, W. E. Catholie education in southern Califor- 
nia. 227p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1.25. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and Higher Schools. A 
bibliography of studies in education reported by 
educational institutions of the Pacific Northwest; 


Some 
The 


— by, E. E. Samuelson (Bul. No. 1). Litho- 
S. Filer, 322 


yped. 4 The Association, P. 
Coumbia Idg., Spokane, Wash. $.10. 

O’Connell, Geoffrey. Nationalism in American educa- 
tion. 319p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1.25. 

O’Leary, M. Education with a tradition; an account 
of the educational work of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart; preface by F. A. Cavenagh. 3400p. Long- 
mans. z 0. 

Patterson, S. H. and others. The school in American 
society. 570p. International Textbook. $3.50. 
Pennsylvania Univ. School of Edue. Educational pro- 
grams for today and tomorrow ; twenty-third annual 
schoolmen’s_ week proceedings (Bul. Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 29). 576p. Dr. L. A. King, 113 Bennett Hall, 

Univ. of Pa. $1.00; plus postage. 

Peterson, Frederick. Creative re-education. 112p. 
Putnam. $1.00. 

Progressive Edue. Assn. Growth and 
the basis for educational programs. 292p. The 
Association, 310 W. 90th St., N. Y. C. $2.50; $2.25 
to members of the Assn. 

Rashdall, Hastings. The universities of Europe in the 
middle ages ; ed. by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden. 
Rev. ed. 3 vols. 593; 342; 558p. Oxford Univ. 
Press. $21.00. 

Raup, Bruce. Education and organized interests in 
America. 238p. Putnam. $2.50. 

Ross, James. Heart of democracy ; the American pub- 


development : 


lie schools. 263p. The Author, Sandusky, Ohio. 
* Russell, W. F. Liberty vs. equality. 173p. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 


Sanchez, G. I. Mexico: a revolution by education, 
211p. Viking Press. 2.75. 

Schorling, Raleigh and McClusky, : + 2 
and social trends. 154p. World Bk. Co. 

Selected references in education, 1935, reprinted from 
the School review and the Elementary school jour- 
nal for January to a. 1935 (Supplement: ary 
educ. monographs, No. 43). 198p. Univ. of Chic., 
Dept. of Edue. $.90. 

Shaw, H. L. The first hundred years of St. Mary’s 
Hall on the Delaware; a century of private school 
education for young women under the American 
Episcopal church, 1837-1937. 167p. The Regis- 
trar, St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J. 2.00 ; $.10 
postage. 

Shoemaker, E. C. Noah Webster, pioneer of learning. 
347p. Columbia Univ. Press. $4.00. 

Stone, M. S. of education in 
475p. 3k a. 11 Center St., 


Strzelee, “"/. W. Who shall teach our children? A 
discussion of the parochial school question. 203p. 
Central Pub. House, 2969 W. 25th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. $1.50. 

Talbot, Marion. More than lore; 
Marion Talbot, dean of women, 
Chicago, 1892-1925. 223p. Univ. 
$2 50. 

Thomas, Cc. E. European universities; observations 
of social life in continental and English universities 
and colleges. 117p. 3ruce Humphries, 306 Stuart 

t., Boston, Mass. $2.00. 

U. S. Office of an Comparative education confer- 
ence (Cir. No. 159). Mimeographed. 8p. The 
Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 
by S. K. Turosienski (Bul. 
The Office. $.25. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 
K. M. on (Bul. 1935, No. 10). 56p. 

Walz, J. A. German saeneee in American education 
and culture. 80p. Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, 225 S. 15th St., Phila., Pa. $.75. 

Warfel, H. R. Noah Webster, schoolmaster to 
ica. 460p. Maemillan. $3.50 


Education 
$1.32. 


Vermont. 


150 years 
Rutland, 


TTatile Co., 


reminiscences of 
the University of 
of Chie. Press. 


Edueation in Czechoslovakia, 
1935, No. 11). 181p. 


Public education in Hawaii, by 
Supt. of 


Amer- 
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Education in the 
information 
The Depart- 


Washington. State Dept. of Educ. 
state of Washington. A handbook of 
for school officers and patrons. 171p. 
ment, Olympia, Wash. $.25. 

Washington. Univ. Education in the modern world ; 
college of education radio speeches, autumn series 
(Extension ser. No.5). 78p. The University. $.25. 

Welsh, M. G. The social philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation (Edue. res. monographs, Vol. IX, No, 2). 
Ysp. Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1.00. 

Wilds, E. The foundation of modern education ; 
historical and philosophical backgrounds for the 
interpretation of present-day educational issues. 
634p. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.75. 

Wilhelm, Theodor and Grafe, Gerhard. German edu- 
cation today. 33p. Institute of International Educ. 
$.35. 


(2) ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION AND FINANCE 


Adee, C. H. and others. High school report card 
(Edue. bul. Ser. I, No. 3). Mimeographed. 20p. 
Neb. State Teachers Assn., 605 S. 14th St., Lin- 
coln, Neb. $.10. 


Tax aid for schools by teachers and 
30p. Institute for Public Service, 5 


Allen, W. H. 
students. 


Beekman St., N.Y. C. §$.20. 00 | 
Amer. Bankers Assn. Savings Division. School sav- 
ings banking during school year of 1935-1936; 


seventeenth annual report on systems throughout 
the United States with honor roll and comparative 
statistics. 24p. The Association, 22 LK. 40th St., 
iN. . &..  o.2e. 

Amer. School and Univ. A yearbook devoted to the de- 
sign, construction, equipment, utilization, and main- 
tenance of educational buildings and grounds ; eighth 
annual edition. 499p. Amer. School Pub. Corp., 470 
4th Ave., N. Y¥. C. $2.50. 

sredt, C. V. A report on school service systems in 
sixty-two Texas elementary school buildings. 29p. 

Bur. of Nutrition and Health Educ., Univ. of Tex. 

$.25. 

Brown, E. J. and Byall, R. D. 
in school supplies (Bul. of information, Vol. XVI, 
No. 9, Studies in educ. No. 11). 44p. Kan. State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. $.20. 

Bryan, M. de G. The school cafeteria. 
$3.50. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Apportionment of 
state school funds for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


A “consumer’s research” 


726p. Crofts. 


1937. 69p. The Department. Gratis. : 
*Chamberlain, L. M. The teacher and school organiza- 
tion. 6356p. Prentice-Hall. $2.80. 


Some features of state educational- 
organization. Lithotyped. 283p. 


Chambers, M. M. 
administrative 


Amer. Council on Educ., 744 Jackson PIl., Wash., 
dD. C. $2.00. 


Chism, L. L. The economic ability of the states to 
finance public schools (Cont. to educ. No. 669). 
169p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.85. 

Colorado. Dept. of Educ. The application of selected 
state aid and state equalization plans to publie edu- 
eation in Colorado. A report by W.P.A. project 546. 
ae Study directed and report written by A. E. 
Joyal. . 150p. The Department, Denver, Colo. 

*DeYoung, C. A. Budgeting in public schools. 610p. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

*Dougherty, J. H. and others. 
ganization and management. 
$2.25. 

Educational administration in England and Wales; 
being a selection of the charts prepared in connec- 
tion with the educational exhibition held at Oxford 


Elementary school or- 
4538p. Macmillan. 


(Pamphlet, No. 105). 42p. British Lib. of Informa- 
tion $1.25. 

Engelhardt, N. L. Elementary school building score 
ecard and survey manual. 46p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $.50 

Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, Fred. Survey 
manual for the business administration in public 
school systems. 156p. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.90. 

Frederic, K. A. School finance and school districts. 
4ip. Nat. League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson 


Pl, Wash., D.C. $.20. 

Gillett, Norma. Elementary school report card (Educ. 
bul. Ser. I, No. 1). Mimeographed. 17p. Neb. 
State Teachers College, 605 S. 14th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
$.10. 

Grier, B M Elementary school report cards (Bul. 

23p. Univ. of Ga. $.25. 

The history of local school control in 

state of New York (Cont. to educ. No. 683). 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 


Vol. XXAVI, No. 11a). 
Griffey, C. H. 
the 
135p 
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Higgins, Sister M. X. Reducing the variability 
supervisors’ judgments; an _ experimental] = . 
(Studies in educ. No. 23). 69p. Johns Hopkin, 

5 


Univ. $1.15. 

Hill, C. M. ed. Educational progress and gs 

mninistration; a symposium by a numbe 

former associates written as a tribute 

Ellsworth Spaulding. . . . 400p. 
3.0 


Chool ad. 
r of his 
: to Frank 
oo Yale Uniy, ay 
Holy, T. C. comp. Comparison of costs 
average daily attendance in Ohio city a 
village school districts for 1929-30 
Mimeographed. 21p. 
Univ. Gratis. 
Holy, T. C. and Arnold, W. E. Standard 
evaluation of school buildings (Bur. of otee, > 
monographs, No. 20). 79p. Ohio State Uniy. $1 00 


per pupil ip 
= exempted 
: and 1934-35 
Bur. of Educ. Res,, Ohio State 


Iowa. Dept. of Public Instruction. Lay relations ; 
school management (Res. bul. No. 18). Be 
graphed. 1ip. The Department. Gratis, 

Iowa. Dept. of Public Instruction. State responsibil. 


ity for the support of public schools S J 
20). 27p. The Denastannt. Gratis. (es. Bal, No, 
Johnson, L. B. Interpreting the schools. A publicity 
handbook for New Jersey schools and teachers’ and 
ciations. 47p. N. J. State Teachers’ Assn 307 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, N. J. §$.50. Ltdeq 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. Suggestions for improvement 
and beautification, school plants. unp. The Fund 
Nashville, Tenn. Gratis. ” 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. Committee on School Plant 
Rehabilitation. Improvement and _ beautification of 


rural schools. 30p. The Fund, Nashville, Tenn 
Gratis. 

Kellar, George and Swanson, Arthur. Handbook on 
school-building operation. unp. Newton Trade 


_ School Printing Dept., Newtonville, Mass. 
Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Free textbooks in Ken- 
tucky (Educ. bul. Vol. IV, No. 3). 53p. The Le 
partment. Apply. 


Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Manual on pupil transpor- 


tation (Educ. bul. Vol. IV, No. 2). 64p. The 
_ Department. $1.00. a . 
Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. The present status of local 


Support of the public schools (Educ. bul. Vol. III, 
_No. 12). 38p. The Department. $1.00. 
Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. The status of the county 

superintendent of schools in Kentucky (Edue. bui, 
_ Vol. IV, No. 8). 43p. The Department. $1.00. 
Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. A study of school attend 

ance ureas in Franklin county, Kentucky (Educ. bul 
_ Vol. IV, No. 6. 63p. The Department. $1.00. 
Kentucky. Univ. The local unit for school administra 

tion in the United States, Pt. I, by L. M. Chamberlain 

and L. E. Meece (Bur. of school service bul. Vol 

VIII, No 3). 44p. The Campus Bookstore, Univ. of 
_Ky., Lexington, Ky. $.50. 
Kentucky. Univ. The local unit for school adminis- 

tration in the United States, Pt. II, by L. M. Chan- 

berlain and L. E. Meece (Bur. of school service bul. 

Vol. VIII, No. 4). 5856p. The Campus Bookstore, 

Univ. cf Ky., Lexington, Ky. 


50. 
*Maxwell, C. R. and Kilzer, L. R. High school admin 


istration. 514p. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
Michigan Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary School 


Principais. Democratic participation in administra- 
tion; eighth yearbook. 132p. The Association, Lans 


ing, Mich. $1.00. 
Minnesota Educ. Assn. For Minnesota schools, facts 
and figures 64p. The Association, 2642 Univ. Ave., 


St. Paul, Minn. $.25. 

*Mort, P. R. Federal support of public education; a 
report of an investigation of educational need and 
relative ability of states to support education as they 
bear on federal aid to education. 334p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $3.70. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Proceed 
ings, thirteenth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 
November 4-7, 1935. 108p. The Council, R. L 
Hamon, Secy., George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. $.50. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. | Proceed: 
ings of the fourteenth annual meeting, Austin, Texas, 
October 5, 6, and 7, 1936. 120p. The Council, R. I 
Hamon, Secy., George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. $.50. x 

Nat. Eéuec. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence and Re 
search Division. Opening and closing dates of city 
school terms, 1935-36: dates of college summer Ses 


sions, 1936 (Cir. No. 3). Lithotyped. 8p. The 
Association. With subscription to Educ. Res. se! 
vice. 
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Assn. Dept. of Superintendence and Re- 
search Division, Opening and closing dates of cit 
snd school expense, 1934 (Cir. No. 2). Lithotyped. 
ae “The Association. With subscription to Educ. 


Nat. Edue. 


Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence and Re- 

‘search, Division. Size of class in public schools in 
f) cities over 100,000 in population (Cir. No. 5). 
Lithotyped. 29p. The Association. $.50. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence and Re- 

“searcl, Division. Size of class in public schools in 

139 cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population and 82 


ae under 30,000 in population (Cir. No. 7). 
Lithotyped. 67p. The Association. $1.00. 
Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. The efforts of 


“the stutes to Support education as related to adequacy 
and ability (Bul. Vol. XIV, No. 3). p. 103-163. 
The Association. $.50. ae 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. 
transportation (Bul. Vol. XIV, No. 5). 
The Association. $.25. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. 


Safety in pupil 
p. 199-238. 


The grouping of 


pupils ;_ thirty-fifth yearbook, Pt. I. 3819p. Public 
School Pub. Co. $2.50; $1.75 paper. 

Nebraska State Teachers Assn. Dept. of Research. 
Salaries of teachers, length of term, and financial 
condition of Nebraska rural schools... (Educ. 
bul. Ser. I, No. 4). Mimeographed. 13p. The Asso- 


ciation, 605 S. 14th St., Lincoln, Neb. $.10. 


Nebraska State Teachers Assn. Dept. of Research. 
Trends in salaries, personnel, and program of 
Nebraska schools ... (Edue. bul. Ser. I, No. 2). 
Mimeographed. 19p. The Association, 605 S. 14th 
St., Lincoln, Neb. $.10. 

New York (State) Univ. Publie school finances in 


cities, villages under superintendents and other vil- 
lages maintaining academic departments ; also tables 
showing total finances and other data for all public 
schools for the school year ending June 30, 1934 
(Bul. Ne. 1075). 189p. The University. $.85 

New York (State) Univ. School accounting documents 
for the guidance of boards of education (Bul. No. 
1094). 3S8p. The University. $.15. 

North Carolina Edue. Assn. Publie Relations Commit- 
tee, Public relations handbook . . . prepared under 
the direction of the N. C. E. A. Public relations com- 
mittee. 8380p. The Author, J. B. Warren, Box 274, 
Raleigh, N. C. Ltd. free distribution. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
Aims, policies, standards, constitution (Bul. No. 3). 
16p. The Association, P. S. Filer, 322 Columbia 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. $.10. 

Oertel, E. bk. Toward a new philosophy in educational 
administration. 182p. The Author, 502 Story PL., 
Alhambra, Cal. $2.00. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. The pro- 
gram... comprising practical philosophy, present 
program, and advancing frontiers of public instruc- 
tion. 49p. The Department. Gratis. 

Phares, E. BE. and Brown, E. J. A self-rating scale for 
high school principals (Bul. of information, Vol. 
XVI, No. 6. Studies in edue. No. 11). 34p. Kan. 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. $.20. 

Punke, H. H. The courts and public-school property. 
Lithotyped. 3138p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.00. 
Renne, R. R. Organization and costs of Montana 
schools. An analysis of the system of financing 
elementary and secondary education with suggested 
changes (Agric. experiment station. Bul. No. 325). 
104p. Agric. Experiment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 

mratis, 

Rogers, M. P. A state’s supervision of its elementary 

the development and present activities of 
the elementary division of the State department of 
education of Louisiana, and a program for its future 
service (Cont. to educ. No. 679). 123p. Teachers 

College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

St. Louis. Board of Edue. Tilustrations of adminis- 
trative procedure; a print of the exhibit presented 
by the St. Louis publie schools at the meeting of the 
Department of superintendence of the National edu- 
cation association, St. Louis, Missouri, February 

gan- =): 1936. 78p. The Board. Gratis. 

Seventh annual school administration conference, 
George Peabody college for teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., June 11, 12, 13, 1936. Conference theme: 
dministering the instructional program to meet 
the needs of pupils.” 144p. Consolidated Reporting 

: Co., 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. $2.50. 

Smith, C. C. An evaluation of a supervisory program 


schools : 


- Sz) school system (Abstract of Cont. to educ. 
vO ot : Op. 
Apply. 


George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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Smith, W. R. Constructive school discipline. Rey. ed. 
336p. Amer. Bk. Co. $2.00. 

Texas. State Dept. of educ. School plant improve- 
ment and beautification, 1935-1936 (Bul. No. 358, 
Vol. XLII, No. 6). 22p. The Department. Gratis. 

Texas. Stare Dept. of Educ. Standards and activities 
of the division of supervision, 1935-36, prepared 
under the direction of J. W. O’Banion (Bul. No. 
362, Vol. XII, No. 10). 235p. The Department. 
Gratis. 

Tibbitts, F. L. Teaching analysis form for superinten- 
dents, supervisors, and apprentice teachers. unp. 
Okla. City Univ. Press. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Educ. The average cost per pupil for 
plant operation in large city school systems for 1930, 
1932, and 1934, by L. B. Herlihy (Cir. No. 164). 
Mimeographed. 4p. and charts. The Office. Gratis. 

U. 8S. Office of Educ. Federal aid for education; a 
brief history, data for 1934-1935, and a bibliogra- 
phy, by Timon Covert (Cir. No. 162). Mimeo- 
graphed. 19p. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on elementary 
education; classification, grading, promotion (Bib- 
liog. No. 39). lip. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Handbook of procedures for 
planning the reorganization of local school units 
(Cir. Ne. 156). Mimeographed. 54p. The Office. 
Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. 
1934-35, by L. M. Comstock 
22p. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Public school revenue receipts by 
sources, 1929-30 and 1933-34. Lithotyped. unp. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Reorganization of school units; 
a report of the proceedings of a conference called by 
the commissioner of education, Washington, D. C., 
June 17, 18 and 19, 1935; ed. by K. M. Cook (Bul. 
1935, No. 15). Q91p. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Report cards of pupil progress 
recently constructed for elementary grades; comp. 
by M. D. Davis (Cir. No. 169). Mimeographed. 20p. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Salaries in land-grant colleges 
not including institutions for negroes (Cir. No. 157). 
18p. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Selection, qualifications, and 
tenure of principal state school officials, by W. W. 
Keesecker (Cir. No. 166). Mimeographed. 13p. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. State provisions for equalizing 
the cost of public education, by Timon Covert (Bul. 
1936, No. 4). 49p. Supt. of Doc. 

Whipple, Gertrude. Procedures used in selecting school 
books. Lithotyped. 175p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 


$1.50. 

White, W. E. Illinois public school system; organiza- 
tion and personnel, calendar of duties and powers of 
school officials, teachers. 16p. n.d. The Author, 701 
N. McLean St., Bloomington, Ill. $.15. 

Wisconsin Edue. Assn. Our schools and teachers; a 
ten-year review, 1925-1935. 48p. The Association, 
404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wis. Gratis. 

Wisconsin Edue. Assn. School dollars; an analysis of 
the financing of education and other governmental 
functions in Wisconsin. 48p. The Association, 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wis. Gratis. 

Witham, E. C. Problem studies in school administra- 
tion. 186p. Prentice-Hall. $1.50. 


Per capita costs in city schools, 
(Pamphlet No. 69). 


(3) Reports, SURVEYS, STATISTICS AND 
LEGISLATION 
Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars. Proceedings of 
the twenty-fourth national convention, Detroit, 


Michigan, 1936 (Bul. New ser. Vol. XI, No. 4). p. 
313-552. The Association, R. W. Bixler, 58th St. 


and Ellis Ave., Chie., Ill. $.75. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Report of the fourth educa- 
tional conference under the auspices of the Com- 
mittees on personnel methods and on educational 
testing of the American council on education, the 
Commission on the relation of school and college of 
the Progressive education association, the Coopera- 
tive test service and the Educational records bureau, 
New York, October 31—November 1, 1935. 160p. 
The Council. $.50. 

Amer. Council on Edue. Report of the fifth educa- 
tional conference, New York City, October 29-30, 
1936; under the auspices of the Committee on 
measurement and guidance of the American council 
on education, the Commission on the relation of 
school and college of the Progressive education asso- 
ciation, the Co-operative test service, the Educa- 
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as 


record, Vol. XVII, 

The Council. $.50. 

Edue. Yearbook, 1936; forty- 
third annual meeting, New York, New York, April 
28—May 2, 1936. 47p. The Association, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Wash., D. C. $.25. 

Assn. of Univ. and College Business Officers. Minutes 
of the twenty-sixth meeting, held at the University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, May 7-8, 1936. 7TS8p. 
The Association, R. J. Watts, Secy., Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton, Wis. Gratis. 

Carnegie Foundation for the 
ing. Thirty-first annual report, 
Foundation. Gratis. 

Chambers, M. M. ed. 
law, 1936. 154p. The 
Wash., D. C. $1.00. 

Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
Incorporated. Annual report, 1935. 63p. The 
Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Gratis. 

Conference on Edue. for Negroes in Texas. Proceed- 
ings of the seventh educational conference, 1936 
(Bul. Vol. XXVIII, No. 1). 103p. Prairie View 
State Normal and Industrial College, Prairie View, 
Tex. 

Edue. Press Assn. of Amer. 
Twelfth yearbook. slp. The 
Gratis. 

Evansville, Indiana. 
a report of a survey. 
General Edue. Board. 
education board, 

Gratis. 

General Educ. Board. 
education board, 
Gratis, 

Holy, T. C. Survey of the schools of Euclid, Ohio 
(Bur. of eduec. res. monographs, No. 22). 177p. 
Ohio State Univ. $2.00; $1.50 paper. 

Kentucky Assn. of Colleges and el 
Proceedings of the first annual meeting. 
Univ. of ky. Gratis. 

Kentucky. Univ. Proceedings of the thirteenth an- 
nual educational conference and the second annual 
meeting of the Kentucky association of colleges and 
secondary schools (Bur. of school service bul. Vol. 

2). 205p. The Campus Bookstore, Univ. 
Lexington, Ky. $.50 

Univ. Teacher retirement legislation for 

(Bur. of school service bul. Vol. IX, No. 
The Campus Bookstore, Univ. of Ky. 


records bureau (Educ. 


204p. 


tional 
Supplement 10). 
Assn. for Childhood 


Teach- 
The 


Advancement of 
1936. 193p. 


The fourth yearbook of school 
Author, 744 Jackson PL, 


Educ. Foundation, 


Committee on Standards. 
Association, N. Ek. A. 


Board of Edue. Your schools ; 

173p. The Author. $1.00. 
Annual report of the General 
1934-35. 105p. The Board. 


Annual report of the General 
1935-36. 112p. The Board. 


Schools, 
1235p. 


Kentucky. 
Kentucky 
1). 1106p. 
Lexington, Ky. $.50. 

Angeles. Soard of Edue. 
gram of the Los Angeles city schools, 1933-1935 
(inclusive). 19p. The Board. Gratis. 
Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Proceedings of the forty-ninth annual convention. 
1935. 127p. The Association, Dr. G. W. 
McClelland, Secy., Univ. of Pa. $.25, gratis to 
members. 

Nat. Assn. of Deans of Women. Proceedings of the 
twentieth annual meeting ; 1936 yearbook, Vol. XIV. 
195p. The Association, N. E. A. $1.50 ; plus 
postage. 

Nat. Assn. of Public School 
ceedings of the twenty-fourth annual meeting, Min 
neapolis, October 14-18, 1935. 3811p. nd. The 
Association, H. W. Cramblet, Secy., Board of Educ., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $1.00, 

Nat. Catholie Edue. Assn. 
and addresses of the thirty-third annual 
New York (Bul. Vol. XXXIII, No. 1). 530p. 
Association. 

Nat. Catholic Welfare Conference. 
and schools in the United States: high schools and 
academies, elementary schools; national summary. 
Zip. The Conference, 1312 Mass. Ave, N. W.,, 
Wash., D.C. $.25. 

Nat. Catholic Welfare Conference. 
and schools in the United States: major seminaries, 
preparatory seminaries, 22p. The Conference, 
1312 Mass. Ave. N. W., Wash., D. C. $.25. 

Catholic Welfare Conference. Catholic colleges 

schools in the United States: universities and 
colleges, normal schools. 26p. The Conference, 
312 Mass. Ave. N. W., Wash., D. C. $.25. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Annual report of the secretary, 
Portland, Oregon, 1956. 19p. The Association. 
Gratis. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Proceedings 
annual meeting held in Portland, 
to July 2; Vol. LXXIV. 9958p. 
$3.00. 

Nat. Edue. 


Reconstruction pro- 


Business Officials. Pro- 


Report of the proceedings 
meeting, 
The 


Catholie colleges 


Catholic colleges 


of the seventy-fourth 
Oregon, June 28 
The Association. 
committee reports ; 


Assn. Summary of 
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seventy: fourth annual convention, Port}; ay, 
1936. 31p. The Association. $215 and, Oregon, 

Nat. ‘Educ. Assn. Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
report, 1935-36. 47p. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence. 
report, 1936. 3812p. The Association. 

Nat. Edue. Assn. Research Division. High Spots j 
1935 school legislation. Mimeographed. 7p Tha 
Association. Gratis. ire 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. Schoo] legisla- 
tion. Pt. I: a guide to recent publications of the 
National education association; Pt. II: a guide to 
recent publications of the United States Office of 
education. Mimeographed. 9; 6p. The 
tion. Gratis. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Research Division. State legislatiye 
programs—1937. Mimeographed. 18p. The Aggo. 
ciation. Gratis. ' 

Nat. Educ, Assn. Research Division. State School reve 
nue legislation—1934. Mimeographed. 35p. The 
Association. $.15. 

Nat. Peace Conference. 
military training in schools and 
The Conference, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 

Nat. Society of College Teachers of Baue Yearbook 
XXIV. ... Abstracts of papers at the St. Louis 
me eting, 1936. G4p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $50 

New York (State) Univ. Certificates for administra 
tive and supervisory service, laws, rules, regulations 
and information (Bul. No. 10938, Certification Bul. 
No. 1). 42p. The University. $.10. 

New York (State) Univ. Certificates for school ser. 
vice, laws, rules, regulations and information (By! 
No. 1091, Certification Bul. No. 3). 24p. The Uni- 
versity. $.05. 

New York (State) Univ. Certificates for teaching 
service, laws, rules, regulations and general infor. 
mation (Bul. No. 1087, Certification Bul. No, 2) 
45p. The University. $.10. 

New York (State) Univ. te of officers of one 
school districts (Bul. No. 1083, Law pamphlet, No 

4 The University. $.05. 

Report of the vocational and 

1080). 1150p. 


The Association. g ottetal 


Associa- 


Report of the Committee op 
cones Ss. 16p 
$.10, 


). 82p. 

New York (State) Univ. 

extension education division (Bul. No. 
The University. $.10. 

Nifenecker, E. A. ed. Review of departmental expe- 
rience in dealing with problem of school maladjust- 
ment; Pt. I. Statistical reference data showing 
school background conditions, factors, trends pos 
problems, 1900-1934 (Publication, No. 27). Mimeo- 
graphed. 215p. Board of Educ., Bur. of Ref. Res 
and Statistics, N. Y. C. $.50. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
Proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting 
Spokane, Washington, April 6—8, 1936. 60p. 
Association, P. 8S. Filer, 322 Columbia Bldg, 
Spokane, Wash. $.25. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Educational facilities for chil 
dren on federal government reservations, 1934-35 
(Leaflet, No. 46). 9p. Supt. of Doc.  $.05. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Educational law ; selected ref- 
erences ; comp. by W. W. Keesecker (Leaflet, No 
36). 15p. The Office. $.05. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Educational measures before the 
74th Congress, second session, 1936, by W. W. 
Keesecker (Cir. No. 165). Mimeographed. 1p 
The Oftice. Gratis. f 

U. S. Office of Edue. Legislative action in 1935 affect 
ing financial support of publie education (Cir. No 
158). Mimeographed. 50p. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Statistics of the education of 
negroes, 1929-30 and 1931-32, by D. T. Blose : and 
Ambrose Caliver (Bul. 1935, No. 13). 47p. Supt 
of Doe. $.10. 

Williams, R. C. 
(Res. bul. No. 21). 29p. 
Instruction, Des Moines, Ia. 

(4) EpUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Amer. Assn. of Univ. Women. Research service 1 
secondary and collegiate education, 1936-87. 'P 
The Association. Gratis. 

Amer. Edue. Research Assn. 
in i a wee reconstruction. 
tion, N. E. 25 

Amer. Edue. 


A review of Iowa’s public schools 
State Dept. of Public 
Gratis. 


The place of research 
46p. "he Associa- 
$.25. 
ME Assn. Reconstructing educa 
tion thru research. a report, 1936,  301p 
The Association, N. E. oe r 
Culver, D. C. Raa te og of social science researc’, 
a bibliography. 159p. Univ. of Cal. Press. $2.00 
Good, C. and Hendrickson, Gordon, comps Ab- 
stracts, graduate theses in education, Teachers col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, 1931-1936, Vol. I. 
249p. Univ. of Cincinnati. $2.00. 
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The methodology of ad 
Appleton-Century. $3.75 
Tones, L. C. and Hardy, W. G. The college research 
Jon yer: simplified procedure. 48p. C. F. Williams 
36 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. Apply. _ 
+Monroe, W. S. and Engelhart, M. D. The scientific 
of educational problems. 504p. Macmillan. 


of Superintendence and Re- 


sGood, C. V. and others. 


tional research. 882p. 


study 


$3.00. 


Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. 
“search Division. Questionnaire studies completed— 
bibliography No. 7, 1935-86 (Cir. No. 8). Litho- 
typed. Sp. The Association. With subscription to 
‘due. Res. Service. 

eneae N. W. and Walk, E. Standards for thesis 
writing. lp. Inte bate Piet Textbook. $.35. 


pennsylvania State College. Abstracts of studies in 
P 


education. ... Pt. VI (Studies in educ. No. 14). 

Lithotyped. Gdp. The College. $. 25. 7 

U.S. Office of Educ. oe yay of research studies 
in education, 1934-1935, by - i Gray (Bul. 1936, 
No. 5). 287p. Supt. of Doe. $.25. 

lS. Office of Educ. Research and investigation re- 
ported by city school systems, 1935-1936 (Cir. No. 
161). Mimeographed. 24p. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Oflice of Edue. Research and investigations 

reported by state departments of education and 
state education associations, 19385-1936 (Cir. No. 

160). Mimeographed. 21p. The Office. 


(5) CONDUCT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 


Hunt, R. L. Handbook on character education. 
Educator Supply Ca. Mitchell, S. D. $1.50. 
‘Jones, V. A. Character and citizenship training in 
the public school; an experimental study of three 
methods. 404p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 


An empirical study of the ideals 
155p. Catholie Univ. 


Gratis. 


162p. 


pecifie 
Speciil¢ 


83.00, 
— Sister M. IL 
of adolescent boys and girls. 


of Amer, $1.25. 


(6) PsyCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


*Averill, L. A. Adolescence; a study in the teen years. 
196p. Houghton. $2.25. 
*Cole, Luella. Psychology of adolescence. 6503p. 


and Rinehart. $3.00. 

*Morgan, J. J. B. The psychology of the unadjusted 
school child. Rev. ed. 338p. Macmillan. $2.25. 
Munkres, Alberta. Personality studies of six-year-old 
children in classroom situations (Cont. to educ. No. 
1S6p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Farrar 


GOS1). 

S185. 
Nat kdue. Assn. 
cipals. Personality 
school child; fifteenth yearbook. 
clation $2.00. 

Nelson, V. L. An analytical study of child learning 
(Reprinted from Child Development, Vol. VII, No. 
2). Lithotyped. 24p. Johns Hopkins Press. $.24. 

Page, M. L. Modification of ascendant behavior in 


Dept. of Elementary School Prin- 
adjustment of the elementary 
672p. The Asso- 


preschool children (Univ. of Ia. Studies in child 
hg gi Vol. XII, No. 3). 68p. Univ. of Ia. $1.35; 
SL.00 paper, 

Smith, RK. B. Growth in personality adjustment 
through mental hygiene; an experimental study. 
‘Ip. we J State Educ. Dept. Gratis. 

Stoddard D. and Wellman, B. L. Manual of child 
psychol slog gy. 117p. Mae millan. $1.00. 

U.S. Otlice of Edue. Good references on child devel- 
opment, infé incy ct adolescence ; comp. by M. 
v Davis and EK. Lombard (Bibliog. No. 45). 10p. 

ie Oflice. Gri + 


(7) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Canady, Hl. G. Individual differences among freshmen 
at West Virginia state college and their educational 
bearings (Bul. Ser. 23, No. 2). 42p. W. Va. State 
College, Institute, W. Va. Gratis. 

Castiello, Jaime. A humane y aiaaaee of education. 
_-o4p. Sheed and Ward. $2.5 

Cook, fb. M. An analysis of the ee used in solv- 
ing a rationé il learning problem (Cont. to educ. No. 


\74). 35p. George Peabody College for Teachers. 
‘ Avail: able on exchange basis. 
ee: BE Studying efficiently. 95p. Prentice- 
au, >.00. 
Cuff, N. B. 387p. Standard 


se ucational ps cholog 

= Printing Co., Louisville, Ky $250. 
— Thomas. How to study (Adult study out- 
ines, No. 1). 18p. AY te of Res., Div. of General 


; Kdue., N. Y. Univ. 

Forlano, George. School learning with various meth- 
688 of practice and rewards (Cont. to edue. No. 
SS). 1i4p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


$1.60, 
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Fundamentals 
599p. 


C. and Garrison, K. C. 


*Garrison, S. 
secondary education. 


of psychology in 
Prentice-Hall. $2.80. 


Jones, E. 8. Improvement of study habits. 2nd ed. 


96p. Airport Pubs. Inec., 77 Swan St., Buffalo, N. 
y 366 

*Judd, "S H. and others. Education as cultivation of 
the higher mental processes. 206p. Macmillan. 
2.00. 


$2. . 

*Skinner, C. E. ed. Educational psychology. 754p. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 

Symonds, P. M. Education and the pewenebogs of 


thinking. -306p. MeGraw-Hill. $2.50 
(8) EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Edue. College 
sophomore and departmental testing programs. 
Lithoty ed. 16p. Educ. Records Bur., 437 W. 59th 


St., N. Cc §.10; 

Amer. Council on Edue. Cooperative Test Service. Co- 
operative achievement tests; a handbook describing 
their purpose, content, and interpretation. Litho- 


typed. 39p. —e Test Service, 437 W. 59th 
Se, mn. Vai Ge 

Avent, J. E. peandare testing reduced to its lowest 
terms. Cyr The Author, Box 1455, Knoxville, 
Tenn. $3.5 

Broom, M. E. Educational statistics for beginning 


students. 

Buros, O. 
sonality tests of 1933, 
edue. No. 9). 83p. School of Educ., 
$.50. 

College Entrance Examination Board. 
nual report of the Commission on scholastic 
tude tests, 1936. Tp. The Board. Gratis. 

Conference on Examinations. Conference on examina- 
tions; under the — of the Carnegie corpora- 
tion, the Carnegie foundation, the International 
institute of Teachers oe Columbia university ; 
Folkestone, England, June 8-10, 1935; conference 
organized and proceedings edited by Paul Monroe. 
300p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $3.15. 

Cooke, D. H. Minimum essentials of statistics as ap- 
plied to education and psychology. 27lp. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 

Edue. Reeords Bur. 
in independent schools 
graphed. 59p. and charts. 
59th St., N. ¥. C. $1.50. 

Edue. Records Bur. The use of test results in diag- 
nosis and instruction in the tool subjects (Bul. No. 
18). Mimeographed. T4p. The Bureau, 437 W. 
59th St., N. Y. C. $1.00. 

Fillmore, E. A. Iowa tests for young 
(Studies in child welfare, Vol. XI, No. 4). 


xt Amer. Bk. Co. $2.25. 
2ducational, psychological and per- 
1934 and 1935 (Studies in 
Rutgers Univ. 


Eleventh an- 
apti- 


1936 achievement test program 
(Bul. No. 17). Mimeo- 
The Bureau, 437 W. 


children 
58p. 


Univ. of Ia. $1.00; $.75 paper. 

Gable, Sister Felicita. The effect of two contrasting 
forms of testing upon learning (Studies in edue. 
No. 25). 33p. Johns Hopkins Press. $1.00. 

Good, W. R. An introduction to statistics, emphasiz- 
ing applications to education. 48p. Ann Arbor 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. $.50. 

Gray, W. S. ed. Tests and measurements in higher 


ucation (Proceedings of the Institute for admin- 
istrative officers of higher institutions, Vol. VIII). 
Lithotyped. 237p. Univ. of Chie. Press. $2.00. 

Greene, H. A. and Jorgensen, A. N. The use and in 
terpretation of high school tests. 614p. Longmans. 
$3.50. 

*Hawkes, H. E. 
of achievement examinations; a 
ondary school teachers. 497p. Houghton. $2.40. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Twenty-third annual 
conference on educational measurements (Bul. Vol. 
XII, No. 4). 60p. The University. $.50. 

Iowa. State Teachers College. How to make and use 
objective tests (Bul. Vol. XXXVII, No. 3). 48p. 
The College, Cedar Falls, Ia. $.10. 

Kandel, I. L. Examinations and their substitutes in 
the United States. 1183p. Carnegie Foundation. 
Gratis. 


The construction and use 


and others. 
manual for see 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. Bur. of 
Educ. Measurements. Comparative study of grades 
—_ by departments and by instructors .. . dur- 
ng the school year 1935/36 and for a peated ot 
ears between 1921 and 1936. Mimeographed. 2p. 

he College. Gratis. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. Bur. of 


Educ. Measurements. Standard tests number (Bul. 
Vol. XVI, No. 8). 3l1p. The College. Gratis. 
*Lee, J. M. A guide to measurement in secondary 
schools; a practical guide in the administration, 
construction, and use of tests and measurements in 
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secondary education. Appleton-Century. 
$2.75. 

McGrath, E. J. and Froman, L. A. College aptitude 
of adult students (Studies, Vol. XIV, No. 1). 34p. 
Univ. of Buffalo. Apply. 

*Monroe, W. S. and Engelhart, M. D. 


514p. 


The scientific 


study of educational problems. 6504p. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 
Ohio. State Dept. of Educ. sulletin of research 


activities of the Ohio scholarship tests (Bul. R-1). 
182p. The Department. Gratis. 

Rinsland, H. D. Analysis of completion sentences and 
arithmetical problems as items for intelligence tests 


(Cont. to educ. No. 666). 49p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Scates, D. E. Statistics in educational practice. 
Mimeographed. 21ip. The Author, 216 E. 9th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. $1.50. 

Sobel, F. 8S. Teachers’ marks and objective tests as 
indices of school adjustment (Cont. to educ. No. 
674). 74p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
$1.60. 

Sorenson, Herbert. Statistics for students of psychol- 
ogy and education. 3873p. McGraw-Hill. £350. 
U. S. Office of Edue. Elementary school graduating 
examinations, by David Segel (Bul. 1935, No. 16). 

64p. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Testing practices of high-school 
teachers, by J. M. Lee and David Segel (Bul. 1936, 
No. 9). 42p. The Office. $.10. 

Williamson, E. G. The university testing bureau; a 
manual of staff procedures. Mimeographed. 50p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $1.00. 

Woody, Clifford. Sophomore testing program in the 
accredited high schools of Michigan, 1936 (Bur. of 

educ. ref. and res, bul. No. 148). 95p. School of 

Educ., Univ. of Mich. $.60. 


(9) SPECIAL EDUCATION AND EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 
*Bentley, J. KE. Problem children; an introduction to 
the study of handicapped children in the light of 
their physiological, psychological, and social status. 


437p. Norton. $3.50; text ed. $2.75. 

Connecticut Special Educ. Assn. Development and 
progress of special classes for mentally deficient 
children in Connecticut. 125p. R. M. Sullivan, 26 
Atwater St., New Haven, Conn. $1.25. 


Habbe, Stephen. Personality adjustments of adoles- 
cent boys with impaired hearing (Cont. to educ. No. 


697). 92p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
$1.60. 

New York (State) Univ. Organization of special 
classes for subnormal children (Bul. No. 1073). 
Rev. ed. 10p. The University. $.10. 

Pennsylvania. Dept. of Public Instruction. Home 
and school visitor manual (Bul. No. 109). 48p. 


The Department. Gratis. 


Ray, J. J. The generalizing ability of dull, bright, 
and superior childrea (Cont. to edue. No. 175). 
109p. George Peabody College for Teachers, Avail- 


able on exchange basis. 
J. S. Office of Educ. A guide to curriculum adjust- 
ment for mentally retarded children; comp. and ed. 


= 


by E. H. Martens (Bul. 1936, No. 11). 1338p. Supt. 
of Doc. $.20. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Organization for exceptional 
children within state departments of education; 


service (Pamphlet, No. 42, 
Mimeographed. 6p. 


training teachers for 
Supplement, No. 7). 
Office. 

Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. Proceed- 
ings of the second conference on education and the 


exceptional child, ‘‘Meeting the challenge of the 
exceptional child,’ under the auspices of Child 
research clinic of the Woods schools . . . Thurs- 


day, April 23, 1936. 62p. Child Res. Clinic, The 
School. Gratis. 


(10) ScHOOL LIBRARIES 


Adams, A. E. The use of libraries in junior and senior 


high schools (Kduec. monograph, No. 8). 105p. 
Univ. of Southern Cal. Press, Los Angeles, Cal. 
$1.50. 


Cundiff, R. E. ed. 
to librarianship, No. 6). 
Nashville, Tenn. $.35. 

*Fargo, L. F. Preparation for 
(Studies in library service, No. 3). 
Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Hall, W. F. The need for elementary school libraries 
and how to build them. 47p. State Dept. of Educ., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


School libraries in the south (Cont. 
unp. Peabody Lib. School, 


school library work 
190p. Columbia 
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Hamlin, H. M. and Bundy, C. E. The school agric 
tural library (Vocational agric. program-planne, 
ser. Publication, No. 3). 39p. Collegiate Press. |," 
State College, Ames. Ia. $.30. mm ta. 

Joint Committee of the Amer. Assn. of Teachers ¢ 

wep i “a 8 Col 
leger and the Amer. Library Assn. How Shall w 
educate teachers and librarians for library ae 
in the school? Findings and recommendations 7 
the Committee, with a library science curriculum 
for teachers and teacher-librarians. 74p, Colum), 
Univ. Press. $1.00. a 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. The high school library: , 
handbook (Educ. bul. Vol. III, No. 11). 37p. ‘ty! 
Department. Apply. se 

Little, E. S. Instruction in the use of books and 
libraries in colleges and universities. Mimeographed 
45p. Dept. of Lib. Science, Mich. Univ. §$.50, 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Rural Educ. Rural sehoo) 
libraries. 111p. The Association. $.50. ; 

Virginia. Board of Educ. The library in the smajj 
high school (Bul. Vol. XVIII, No. 5). 19p. Tho 
Board. 

Webb, H. A. The high-school science library for 1935 
36. unp. The Author, George Peabody College {9 
Teachers. $.15. 

West Virginia. State Dept. of Educ. Division of Pj. 
mentary Schools. Library manual for the elementary 
oe of West Virginia. 175p. The Department 

wv, 
(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 

Amer. Civil Liberties Union. The gag on teaching: {iy 
story of the new restrictions by law on teaching iy 
schools; and by public opinion and donors on co! 
leges. Rev. ed. 59p. The Author, 31 Union Sq. \\ 
i. 2.6. 10. 

Assn. of Liberal Arts Colleges of Pennsylvania for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Suggested certification 
requirements for content subjects and fields of in 
struction in secondary education for the Common 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 160p. F. G. Davis, Secy. 
sucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. $1.00. ; 

*Beale, H. K. Are American teachers free? An analy 
sis of restraints upon freedom of teaching in Ameri 
ean schools (Amer. historical assn. Report of the 
Commission on the social studies, Pt. XIL), 855p 
Scribner. $3.50. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Laws and regula 
tions governing the retirement of teachers (Bul 
1936, No. 3). 3ip. The Department. Gratis. 

Dowell, A. S. The physical disability of teachers in 
the white elementary schools of Baltimore, Maryland 
(Studies in educ. No. 24). 98p. Johns Hopkins 
Press. $1.50. 

Evenden, KE. S. The education of teachers in Oregon: 
address delivered on the occasion of the dedication 
of the J. H. Ackerman training school, Fastern 
Oregon normal school, LaGrande, Oregon, January 
27, 1936 (Elementary educ. bul. No. 2). 14p. East 
ern Ore. Normal School, LaGrande, Ore. Po5. 

Furbay, J. H. A workbook for observation in practice 
teaching. 261p. Macmillan. 0. 

Hertzberg, O. E. and Mayer, I. M._ An analysis of the 
effort of the New York state teacher training institu 
tions to improve their product through selection; 
4th report. Mimeographed. 60p. The Authors, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Joint Committee of the Amer. Assn. of Teachers Co! 
leges and the Amer. Library Assn. How shall we 
educate teachers and librarians for library service in 
the school? Findings and recommendations of th 
Committee, with a library science curriculum fo! 


teachers and teacher-librarians. 74p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $1.00. : 
Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. The training of rural el 


mentary teachers in Kentucky (Educ. bul. Vol. !‘ 
No. 7). 19p. The Department. $1.00. 

Marsh, A. L. The organized teachers; the programs 
problems and purposes of general teachers associa 
tions in the United States. 92p. Nat. Assn. of See 
retaries of State Educ. Assns., Wash. Educ. Assn 
707 Lowman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. $.20. 

Massachusetts. Dept. of Educ. Salaries of teachers 
in public day schools cf Massachusetts, 1936 (Bul 
1936, No. 5). 52p. The Department. Gratis ‘ 
libraries. ; ” 

Moeller, H. C. and others. Personal problems in schoo! 
management. 384p. Newson. $1.60. i ; 

Myers, A. F. ed. Problems in teacher-training ;_ pro 
ceedings of the 1935 spring conference of the Fast: 
ern-states association of professional schools 10 
teachers, Vol. X. 353p. Prentice-Hall. $1.50. — 

Myers, A. F. ed. Problems in teacher-training ; Pro 
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spring conference of the 
2 acsoclation of | wy pe schools for 


t Committee on Tenure. 
ons on teac cher tenure in 1935. 


Committee on Tenure. 
with special reference to adverse condi- 
The Association. 
Dept. of “Superintendence and Re- 

Salary schedule provisions 
m te achers in 104 school A ey in cities 
eee in en or 
KY he Association. 


’ of Buperintendence and Re- 
‘Trends in restoration of teachers’ 


The Association. | 
ie Superintendence and Re- 
Trends in restoration of teachers’ 
alaries as reported in September and October, 1936, 
ties aver 100,000 in 4 eo (due. res. Serv ice. 
Mimeographed, 


of Superintendence and Re- 
Trends in restoration of teachers’ 
ies in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 in population 


The Association. 

of Superintendence and Re- 
Trends in restoration of teachers’ 
salaries in \ cities over 100,000 in population (Educ. 


The Association. 
of Superintendence and Re- 
Trends in restoration of teachers’ 
272 city school systems. 


Research Division. A handbook on 


tesearch Division. Memorandum on 


The preparation 
I: administrative 


Research Division. 

salary schedules. 

nd fact finding Procedures (Bul. 
iz 


Reseasch Division. 


The preparation 
salar y schedules. i 


employment of 
The Association. . 
Research Division. a oaths. 
eden ition of Business and Pp rofessional Women’ 8 
) The Federation, 


rr “p redicting the quality of teaching ; 
predictive value of certain traits for effective: 


‘eachers Cotlean Columbia Univ. . 
The professional education of elemen- 
in the field of arithmetie (Cont. 
3 Teachers College, Columbia 


Fide ation of secondary school “teachers ; 
committee on study 
of Surveys and — Studies, George 
Pe: abody ( ‘allege for Teachers. 
Education a ‘tondiiens t selected 

1932 to October 1, 


On the educational front; 
‘actions of teachers associations in New York and 
Columbia Univ. 
— ready to teach. \ 
nstruction, Des Moines, Ia. 


education of teachers 
185p. Teachers College, 


the professional 


requirements for teachers’ 
vcertine ates ‘and ‘eunaen (Bul. ser. No. 2133, General 
The University. 
Requirements for 








teaching certificates. Mimeographed. Rev. ed. unp. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.00. 


(12) CURRICULUM AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


*Andrus, Ruth and others. Curriculum guides for 
teachers of children from two to six years of age. 
299p. Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 

Blackhurst, J. H. Principles of methods. 3888p. Univ. 
Press, 26th and Univ. Aves., Des Moines, Ia. $2.50. 

Broady, K. O. Enriched curriculums for small schools 
(Small school in action ser.). 249p. Teachers Col- 
lege and Univ. Extension Div., Univ. of Neb. $1.75. 

Burr, S. E. Suggestions to teachers regarding the use 
of the American legion “flag code.” Tp. The Author, 
New Castle, Del. $.10. 

*California. State Dept. of Educ. Curriculum Commis- 
sion. Teachers’ guide to child development in the 
intermediate grades. 631p. The Department. 
$1.00; Itd. free distribution. 

Conference on the Curriculum and Improvement of 
Instruction, Univ. of Illinois. Conference on the 
curriculum and improvement of instruction; for ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers, and other per- 
sons interested in educational problems of elemen- 
tary schools, junior and senior high schools, and 
junior colleges (Bul. Vol. XXXIII, No. 38). 44p. 
Univ. of Ill. Gratis. 

*Draper, E. M. Principles and techniques of curricu- 
lum making. 875p. Appleton-Century. $3.25. 

Fisk Univ. Curriculum materials, free and inexpensive 
materials of instruction (Curriculum bul. No. 2). 
89p. Curriculum Laboratory, Fisk Univ., Nashville, 
Tenn. $.45. 

Kilpatrick, W. H. Remaking the curriculum. 128p. 
Newson. $.80. 

Knudsen, C. W. and McAfee, L. O. An introduction to 
teaching. 424p. Doubleday-Doran. $2.00. 

Louisiana. State Dept. of Educ. Louisiana program 
of curriculum development. Study program (Bul. 
No. 324). 166p. The a. $.50. Ltd. ed. 

McCall, W. A. ed. Teachers’ lesson unit series (Units 
on various subjects published intermittently) 1932-— 
1936. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Apply. 

*Marshall, L. C. and Goetz, R. M. Curriculum-making 
in the social studies: a social process approach 
(Amer. historical assn. Report of the Commission on 
the social studies, Pt. XIII). 252p. Scribner. 
$1.75 

*Mayhew, K. C. and Edwards, A. C. The Dewey 
school; the laboratory school of the University of 
Chicago, 1896-1903. 489p. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

Melvin, A. G. The activity program. 275p. Reynal 
and Hitehcock. $3.50; text ed. $2.90. 

Michigan. Univ. Social trends and curriculum revi- 
sion (Educ. B 195f, Monograph, No. 1). Lithotyped. 
220p. Bur. of Educ. Ref. and Res. The University 
$1.00. 

Mississippi. State Dept. of Educ. Mississippi pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruction; a guide 
for curriculum planning (Bul. No. 3, Oct. 1936). 
234p. The Department. $.50. 

*Nat. Council of Teachers of English. A correlated 
curriculum: a report of the committee on correla- 
tion ...R. M. Weeks, chairman (English mono- 
graph, No. 5). 3826p. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

New Mexico. State Dept. of Public Instruction. New 
Mexico program for the improvement of instruction 
(Study bul. No. 1). 136p. Dr. L. S. Tireman, Univ. 
of N. Mex. 

New York (City). Commercial Educ. Assn. Objective 
teaching devices in education; sixth yearbook, 1935— 
36. 222p. The Association, M. K. Bentley, Secy., 
Girl’s Commercial High School, Union and Classon 
Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y 

New York (State) Univ. Curriculum — for teach 
ers of two to five year-old children. 122p. The Uni- 
versity. $.20. 

Newkirk, L. V. The craft techniques as an integral 
part of teaching method. 73p. Bd. of Educ., Chie., 
Ill. $.35. 

*Norton, J. K. and Norton, M. A. Fyeaaations of cur- 
riculum building. 599p. Ginn. $3.0 

Nuttall, L. J. Teaching purposes and thelr achieve 
ment. 290p. Scribner. $1.80. 

*Rugg, Harold. American life and the school curricu 
lum; next steps toward schools of living. 47Ip. 
Ginn. $2.60. 

Schorling, Raleigh and McClusky, H. Y. geen and 
social trends. 154p. World Bk. Co. $1. 

Stanford Univ. School of Educ. PM aon on cur- 
riculum and guidance. 132p. Dept. of Educ., Stan- 
ford Univ. $1.15. 
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Stigler, W. A. Handbook for curriculum development 
(Bul. Vol. XII, No. 2). 200p. Tex. State Dept. of 
Educ. $.50. 

Strayer, G. D. and others. Principles of teaching. 
295p. Amer. Bk. Co. $2.00. 

Tennessee. State Dept. of Educ. The Tennessee pro- 
gram for the improvement of instruction; a guide 
for elementary teachers in the use of state adopted 
textbooks (Educ. bul. Vol. XIV, No. 7). 158p. The 
Department. Gratis. 

Tennessee. State Dept. of Educ. 
gram for the improvement of 
bulletin (Edue. bul. Vol. XIV, 
Department. Gratis. 

Tippett, J. S. and others. Schools for a growing democ- 
racy. 338p. Ginn. $2.00. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on pictures, maps, 
charts, etc., as classroom aids (Bibliog. No. 34). 138p. 
The Office. Gratis. 

Virginia Univ. Recent units in certain high school sub- 
jects (Record extension ser. Vol. XX, No. 6. Secon- 
oany educ. in Va. No. 22). p. 79-192. Univ. of Va. 
$.20. 


The Tennessee pro- 
instruction. Study 
No. 6). 85p. The 


(13) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


*Andrus, Ruth and others. Curriculum guides for 
teachers of children from two to six years of age. 
299p. Reynal and Hitcheock. $2.50. 

California Elementary School Principals Assn. Some 
present trends in elementary education; eighth year- 
book, 1936. 158p. The Association, G. G. Howard, 
ed. Crozier School, Inglewood, Cal. $1.00. 

Fediaevsky, Vera and Hill, P. S. Nursery school and 

265p. Dutton. 


*Foster, J. C. and Headley, N. E. Education in the 
kindergarten. 366p. Amer. Bk. Co. $2.00. 

Hartill, R. F. Homogeneous grouping as a policy in 
the elementary schools in New York City (Cont. to 
educ. No. 690). 67p. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.60. 

Haxton, J. N. and Wilcox, Edith. Step by step in the 
nursery school. 224p. Doubleday, Doran. $1.50. 
Johnson, H. M. School begins at two; a book for 
teachers and parents; ed. by B. Biber. 245p. New 

tepublic. $1.00. 

*Kallen, Miriam. A primary teacher steps out. 
Lothrop. $2.00. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Organization of instruction 
in the elementary grades (Educ. bul. Vol. IV, No. 4). 
78p. The Department. Apply. 

Nat. Assn. for Nursery Educ. Proceedings: sixth con- 
ference ... St. Louis, Missouri, Oct. 31—Nov. 2, 
1935. 92p. C. Foster, Secy., Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, Univ. of Minn. $1.00. 

New York (State) Univ. Curriculum guides for teach- 
ers of two to five year-old children. 122p. The Uni- 
versity. $.20. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Research Division. 
in the San 
Board. 

’.. S. Nat. Advisory Committee on W. P. A. Nursery 
Schools. Suggestions for record keeping in nursery 
schools (Bul. No. 4). 104p. Office of Parent Educ. 
and Nursery schools, Works Progress Administration, 
1340 G St. N.W., Wash., D. C. $.50. 

}. S. Office of Edue. A directory of nursery schools 
in the United States, by M. D. Davis (Cir. No. 163). 
Mimeographed. 44p. The Office. Gratis. 

J, S. Office of Educ. Good references on elementary 
education: extracurricular activities: comp. by H. 
K. Mackintosh and M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. No. 42). 
14p. The Office. Gratis. 

1. S. Office of Educ. Good references on the activity 
program (Bibliog. No. 48). 12p. The Office. Gratis. 

J. S. Office of Educ. Young children in European coun- 
tries in the present economic and social period, by 
M. D. Davis (Bul. 1936, No. 2). 108p. Supt. of 
Doe. $.15. 

Wellman, B. L. Essentials of nursery education with 
special reference to nursery schools. 3834p. Nat. 
Assn. for Nursery Educ., 147 Ruggles St., Boston, 
Mass. §$.30. 

Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. A nursery 
school child; a case study (Child res. clinie ser. Vol. 
II, No. 2). 3p. Child Res. Clinic, The School. 
Gratis. 


241p. 


Board of Edue. Curriculum and 
Illustrated home room practices 
Antonio junior schools. 200p. The 


(14) SECONDARY EDUCATION 


3uffalo. Univ. Studies in articulation of high school 
and college with special reference to the superior 
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student (Ser. II). 35l1p. The University $2.95. 
$1.50 separate bulletins. x ee 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Recent developm 
in secondary education in California (Bul. 1936 \. 
6). 5ip. The Department. Gratis. oe 

Clark, L. W. Recent trends in the philosophy ang pr 
tices of our secondary schools. Mimeographed ite 
The Author, Ventura, Cal. $.20. ie 

Dunsmoor, C. C. and Hoffman, C. L. Homeroom gs D 
sor’s handbook ; a guide for organizing and adminis. 
tering an individual homeroom. Mimeographed 63n 
C. L. Hoffman, Waterloo, Ia. $1.00. Naa 

Garinger, E. H. The administration of discipline jp 
the high school (Cont. to _educ. No. 686), 106p 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 7 

*Garrison, S. C. and Garrison, K. C. Fundamentals of 
psychology in secondary education. 599p. Prentice. 
Hall. 2.80. 

Goebel, E. J. A study of Catholic secondary education 
during the colonial period up to the first plenary 
council of Baltimore, 1852. 269p. Catholie Uniy 
of Amer. $1.25. ; 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. Organization and classifies. 
tion of Kentucky high schools, 1935-36 (KEdue. py! 
Vol. [V, No. 5). 24p. The Department. $1.00. 

Knox, W. W. A study of extracurricular activities in 
five hundred New York state high schools (Bul, No 
1082). 20p. Univ. of State of N. Y. $.05. 

*Langfitt, R. E. and others. The small high school at 
work. 660p. Amer. Bk. Co. $2.75. 

Leonard, J. P. and Weeks, H. F. A syllabus in funda. 
mentals of secondary education. A _ survey of its 
development, present status, basic psychology, and 
principles. Lithotyped. 78p. Edwards Bros. $2.00 

Michigan. Univ. The articulation of  high-schoo| 
studies with freshman courses in the university; a 
series of reports by university committees and rep- 
resentatives of the Michigan high schools (Official 
publication, Vol. XXXVII, No. 42). 106p. The Uni- 
versity. 

*Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Issues of secondary education; report of the 
Committee on orientation of secondary education 
(Bul. No. 59). 372p The Department, H. Y. 
Church, Secy., 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chic., Ill. $1.00 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Secondary-School Princi 
pals. Proceedings of the twentieth annual meeting, 
St. Louis, Missouri, February 24, 25 and 26, 1936 
(Bul. No. 60). 1388p. The Department, H. V. 
Church, Seey., 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chic., Ill. $1.00 

New York (State) Univ. Proceedings of the seventy 
first convocation of the University of the state of 
New York, celebrating the tercentenary of secondary 
education in America, Albany, New York, October 
17 and 18, 1935. 85p. The University. $.20. 

Northwest Assn. of Secondary and Higher Schools 
Relating the secondary school to the community, by 
E. M. Draper (Bul. No. 2). Lithotyped. unp. The 
Association. P. 8. Filer, 322 Columbia Bldg., Spokane, 
Wash. §$.10. 

Oregon High School Principals’ Conference. Report 
of the eighth annual — school principals’ confer- 
ence, Salem, Oregon, October 16-17, 1936.  50p. 
Dept. of Educ., Salem, Ore. 

Texas. State Dept. of Educ. Distinctive character- 
istics of the junior school; contributions by princi 
pals of the junior schools of the state prepared under 
the direction of Jeremiah Rhodes (Bul. No. 356, Vol 
XII, No. 4). 108p. The Department. Gratis. 

Tildsley, J. L. The mounting waste of the American 
secondary school (Inglis lecture). 91p. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Wrightstone, J. W. 
school practices. 
Univ. $2.25. 


(15) READING, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 


*Retts, E. A. The prevention and correction of read 
ing difficulties. 402p. Row. $2.00. , 

Broening, A. M. and others. Reading for skill; prac 
tice exercises for remedial reading and library skill. 
399p. Noble and Noble. $1.30. 

Buckingham, B. R. and Dolch, E. W. comps 
bined word list. 185p. Ginn. $1.50. 

Conard, E. U. Trends in manuscript writing. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $.60. 

Cridlebaugh, A. B. comp. References on teaching some 
of the English classics; limited to material in the 
library of the New Jersey state teachers college at 
Montclair. Mimeographed. 11p. Vertical File Ser 
vice, H. W. Wilson. $.15. 

Fernald, G. M. and Keller, H. B. On certain language 
disabilities, with a section on remedial reading in the 


Appraisal of experimental high 
194p. Teachers College, Columbia 


A com 
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, soles city schools (Mental measurement mono- 
Los Angeles <I'Y ip. Williams and Wilkins. $1.50. 
eeebam, Anna and Stillman, B. W. Remedial work 
vor reading, spelling and Var yes g _Lithotyped. 
‘or fend cul. ed. 1¢0p. Sackett and Wilhelms, 662 
=] ‘sye., N. ¥. C. $2.60; $1.50 to purchasers Ist ed. 
ae Henry. Literature for the second grade, classi- 
med and annotated, 2 B and 2 A (Bul. No. 52). 
vimeographed. 5p. Curriculum Laboratory, Box 
o42, Lniy. Station, Columbus, Ohio. $.15. 
‘Harrison, M. L. Reading readiness. 166p. Hough- 


on. $1.20. , 
ny Edna. College entrance requirements in En- 
‘clish : their effects on the high schools ; an historical 
7 (Cont. to edue. No. 675). 141p. Teachers 


survey r 2 

Collere, Columbia Univ. $1.60. 
Illinois. Univ. College of Educ. Curriculum Labora- 
“tory. Tentative list of enrichment material for for- 
eign language. Mimeographed. unp. Samuel Ever- 
305 Univ. High, 


ett, Director of the Laboratory, 
‘pana, Ll. LS 
i Univ. Extension Division. Iowa high school 
junior college public speaking contests, 
43p. The Univer- 


and Iowa 0 3 
1936 (Extension bul. No. 396). 
sity. Gratis. 
*Jenkins, Frances. 
tary grades. 256p. Nelson. $2.0 j px 
Johnson, Burges. Classes_in “journalistic writing” 
and “journalism.” 3837p. Union College, Schenectady, 
N.Y. $.25 


Language development in elemen- 
0. 


9.20. 
Johnson, Burges and Hartley, Helene. Written com- 
position in American colleges. 46p. Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y.  $.50. 
‘McCallister, J. M. Remedial and corrective instruc- 
tion in reading; a program for the upper grades and 


high school. 3800p. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 
Minnich, H. C. William Holmes MeGuffey and his 
readers. 203p. Amer. Bk. Co. $2.25. 

Monroe, A. H. and others. Measuring the effectiveness 


of public speech in a beginning course (Bul. Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 1, Studies in higher eduec. XXIX). 
29p. Purdue Univ. $.30. 

Mount Holyoke College. Dept. of English. The prepa- 
ration of papers based on reading. 3rd rev. ed. 
30p. The College. $.25. 

Nat. Conference on Research in Elementary School 
English. Research problems in reading in the ele- 
mentary school; fourth annual research bulletin. 
40p. The Conference, C. C. Certain, Secy., Box 67, 
North End Station, Detroit, Mich. $.50. 

*Nat. Council of Teachers of English. A correlated 
curriculum; a report of the committee on correla- 
tion Re Weeks, chairman (English mono- 
graph, No. 5). 826p. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. The development of a modern pro- 
gram in English ; ninth yearbook. 193p. The Asso- 
ciation. $2.00. 

New York City Assn. of Teachers of English. Survey 
of reading in typical high schools of New York City, 
September, 1935—January, 1936 (Monograph, No. 1). 
Mimeographed. 138p. Noble and Noble. $1.00. 

Progressive Edue. Assn. Preliminary report of the 
Creative writing committee to the Commission on 
secondary school curriculum. Mimeographed. 39p. 
The Association, Commission on Secondary School 
<r Fieldston Rd. and Spuyten Duyvil Park- 
way; B. ¥. €. 

Smith, H. L. and Painter, W. I. Bibliography of litera- 
ture on the teaching of English from January 1, 
1930, to January 1, 1936 (Ind. Univ. School of educ. 
bul. Vol. XII, No. 1). 299p. The Univ. Bookstore, 

Bloomington, Ind. $.50. 

Steer, M. D. and Trimble, O. C. Speech handicaps of 
students in Purdue university; the general problem 
and the program of correctional services (Bul. Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 8, Studies in higher educ, XXVIII). 

eor(P. Purdue Univ. $.30. 

Stone, C. R. Better primary reading; how to adapt 
reading instruction to the varying needs of the chil- 
dren. 536p. Webster. $2.25. 

’,C. R. A graded vocabulary for primary reading. 


6lp. Webster. $.50. 
Texas State Teachers Assn. Research Division. En- 
glish Section. Southeast Division. The English 


teacher and class at work; ed. by Clio Newton and 


others. Mimeographed. 96 The Author, 2 
Wosudy, St., Heenan Tex. "38. — 
ods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. Language 


development in a nursery school child, a ease study 
(Child res. clinie ser. Vol. II, No. 4). ¢ 


wae Clinie, The School. 


23p. Child 
Reading 


@ Gratis. 
Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 
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disability ; a case study (Child res. clinic ser. Vol. II, 
No. 1). 20p. Child Res. Clinic, The School. Gratis. 
Wright, W. W. Reading readiness—a prognostic study 
(Ind. Univ. School of educ. bul. Vol. XII, No. 8). 
46p. The Univ. Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. §$.50. 


(16) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Science and the young 
child. 40p. The Association, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Wash., D. C. $.35. 

Betz, William. What should be the mathematics pro- 
gram for grades 7, 8, and 9? 29p. Ginn. Gratis. 
College Entrance Examination Board. Report on the 

Mathematics attainment test of June, 1936, by J. M. 
62p. The Board. $.20. 


Stalnaker (Res. bul. No. 7). 
72p. Teachers 


Fitzpatrick, F. L. Science interests. 
College, Columbia Univ. $.80. 

Harap, Henry. An index to units in functional mathe- 
matics, grades VII-XII (Bul. No. 54). Mimeo- 
graphed. 5p. Curriculum Laboratory, Box 3042, 
Univ. Station, Columbus, Ohio. $.10. 

Melton, A. W. and others. Experimental studies of 
the education of children in a museum of science 
(Studies in museum educ. New ser. No. 15). 106p. 
Amer. Assn. of Museums, Smithsonian Institution, 
Wash., D. C. $1.00. 

*Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The place 
of mathematics in modern education ; eleventh year- 
book. 258p. Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


A new development in natural science pedagogy; Na- 
ture magazine as a current text for classroom in- 
struction in natural science. 29p. Amer. Nature 
Assn., 1214 16th St. N. W., Wash., D. C. Gratis. 


Palmer, E. L. Nature magazine’s guide to science 
teaching. 128p. Amer. Nature Assn., 1214 16th 
St. N. W., Wash., D. C. $1.00 


*Preston, C. E. The high school science teacher and 
his work. 272p. McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

Progressive Educ. Assn. Preliminary report of the 
Science committee to the Commission on secondary 
school curriculum. Mimeographed. unp. The 
Association, Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, Fieldston Rd. and Spuyten Duyvil Park- 
way, N. Y. C. $1.00. 

Ruch, G. M. and others. 
of drill in fractions (Studies in edue. 
te psychology ser. No. 3). 58p. 
>.0VU,. 

“a Raleigh. The teaching of mathematics; a 
source book and guide. 247p. Ann Arbor Press, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. $1.60. 

Simons, L. G. Bibliography of early American text- 
books on algebra published in the Colonies and _ the 
United States through 1850, together with a char- 
acterization of the first edition of each work 
(Scripta mathematica studies, No. 1). 68p. Scripta 
Mathematica, Yeshiva College, N. Y. C. $1.00. 

Vinal, W. G. Nature guiding on wheels (Bul. No. 55). 
Mimeographed. 114p. Curriculum Laboratory, Box 
3042, Univ. Station, Columbus, Ohio. $.75. 

*Wells, Harrington. The teaching of nature study 
ry gas biological sciences. 3383p. Christopher. 


Schemata for the analysis 
Vol. X, No. 2. 
Univ. of Ia. 


(17) GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Assn. for Educ. in Citizenship. Education for citizen- 
ship in secondary schools. 263p. Oxford Univ. 
Press. $1.50. 

Burton, W. H. Children’s civic information, 1924— 
1935 (Educ. mgesgrag®. No. 7). 307p. Univ. of 
Southern Cal. Press, Los Angeles, Cal. $2.00. 

Clark, L. W. The development of the pupil-teacher 
planned unit in the social studies. Mimeographed. 
pages vary. The Author, Ventura, Cal. $.20. 

Davis, W. R. Social science instruction and the new 
curriculum. 89p. Turner Co., Second Unit, Santa 
Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex. $.75; $.50 paper. 

Frederick, R. W. and Sheats, Paul. Citizenship edu- 
cation through the social studies; a philosophy and 
a program. 3812p. Row. $1.60. 

Hampton, V. B. New techniques in social science 
teaching; a case book. 31lp. John Willig Press, 
Stapleton, N. Y. 2.75. 

Hampton, V. B. Reorganizing the social studies; a 
curses: 60p. John Willig Press, Stapleton, N. Y. 


$1.25. 

Hanna, P. R. and Works Progress Administration 
Research Staff. Youth serves the community 
(Project No. 65—97—295, Subproject No. 26). 303p. 
Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

Harap, Henry. 
social and economic problems (Bul. No. 59). 


Classified list of references to current 
Mimeo- 
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graphed. 23p. Curriculum Laboratory, Box 3042, 
Jniv. Station, Columbus, Ohio. $.20. 

Harap, Henry. Consumer education; a brief selected 
bibliography (Bul. No. 57). Mimeographed. 4p. 
Curriculum Laboratory, Box 3042, Univ. Station, 
Columbus, Ohio.  §$.05. 

Harap, Henry. Current source materials for the study 
of social and economic problems in secondary schools 
(Bul. No. 58). Mimeographed. 6p. Curriculum 
Laboratory, Box 3042, Univ. Station, Columbus, 
Ohio. $.05. 

Harap, Henry. An index to the contents of books on 
the teaching of the social studies (Bul. No, 53). 
Mimeographed. 2p. Curriculum Laboratory, Box 
3042, Univ. Station, Columbus, Ohio. $.05. 

Harap, Henry. Study guide to the revision of the 
social studies curriculum (Bul. No. 56). Mimeo- 
graphed. 12p. Curriculum Laboratory, Box 3042, 
Univ. Station, Columbus, Ohio. $.10. 

Harap, Henry. Two units in local government for 
grade V (Bul. No. 51). Mimeographed. 41p. Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, Box 3042, Univ. Station, 
Columbus, Ohio. $.25. 

Hatch, R. W. Teaching the controversial issues; a 
teaching demonstration (Teachers’ pamphlet, No. 
3). 1383p. Neb. State Teachers Assn., 605 S. 14th 
St., Lineoln, Neb. $.10. 

Heghin, Mary and others. 
using Steps in preparing 
citizenship. Mimeographed. pages vary. W. P. A., 
Adult Edue. Project, Univ. of Chic. Apply. 

*Kelty, M. G. Learning and teaching history in the 
middle grades. 694p. Ginn. $2.40. 

McPherson, I. M. Edueating children for peace. 190p. 
Abingdon. $2.00. 

*Marshall, L. C. and Goetz, R. M. Curriculum-making 
in the social studies; a social process approach 
(Amer. historical assn. Report of the Commission 
on the social studies, Pt. XIII). 252p. Scribner. 
$1.75. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. 
social-studies program ; sixth yearbook. 
Kinley Pub. Co. $2.00. 

*Nat. Edue. Assn. Dept. of Superintendence. The 
social studies curriculum; fourteenth yearbook. 
47sp. The Association. $2.00, 

Shropshire, O. EK. The teaching of history in English 
schools (Cont. to educ. No. 671). 197p. Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. $2.10. 

Townsend, M. FE. and Stewart, A. G. Guides to study 
materials for teachers in junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, adult education classes 
(Social science service ser. 1). 113p. H. W. Wilson. 


Suggestions to teachers 
for naturalization and 


Elements of the 
208p.  Me- 


>. 0. 

Wilgus, A. C. A syllabus for the teaching of Latin 
American history in the high schools (History ser. 
No. 10). Mimeographed. 4146p. Pan Amer. Union, 
Constitution Ave. and C St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 
$.15. 

(18) Art, Music AND DRAMA 


Assn. for Childhood Edue. Music and the young child; 
comp. by Helen Christianson. 3832p. The Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash., D. C. §$.35 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Fine Art 
Art education today, 1936. 118p. The 
$1.15. 

Cornelius, Lillian. Speech-training and play produc- 
tion in schools. 112p. Greenberg. .20 

De Rusette, L. E. Musie under eight. 
$1.75. 

Federated Council on Art Edue. Art education in the 
high schools; a report by the Committee on high 
schools of the United States, Pt. I. 134p. 1935 
(pub. April 1936). The Council, 745 5th Ave., N. 
x; <. eee 

. M. and Hopkins, L. T. Creative school music. 
Silver, Burdett. $3.00. 

*Gehrkens, K. W. Music in the junior high school 
(Grades 7-9). 228p. Birchard. $2.50. 

Gibbs, Evelyn. The teaching of art in schools, an 
illustrated description of children’s imaginative 
painting and its effect on craft. T1p. and illus. 
Greenberg. $2.50. 

Kramer, M. EK. Dramatic tournaments in the sec- 
ondary schools (Cont. to educ. No. 685). 176p. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. $1.85. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Yearbook of the 
twenty-ninth year, 1936. 549p. The Conference, 64 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chic., Ill. $2.50. 

Music Teachers Nat. Assn. Proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the 59th year, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, December 27—31, 1935; ed. by Kc W. Gehrkens. 
413p. The Association, O. W. Demmler, Treas., 217 
Dalyell Ave., Ben Avon, Pa. $2.00. 


. 
s Staff. 
College. 


176p. Dutton. 
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Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. Musie nati 
thirty-fifth yearbook, Pt. II. 260p. "Pubes 
Pub. Co. $2.50; $1.75 paper. Choo} 

Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. Piety, 
children: how they are created in’ museun, ” 
summary of methods used in museums in this ¢ . 
try, Canada and Hawaii, to produce the plete 
shown in a loan exhibit, January—March, 1936 Ctureg 
Newark Museum Assn., 49 Wash. St., Newark, \} 
$.50. stig 


Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. The 
child in the museum; ed. by C. M. Heller 
Newark Museum Assn., 49 Wash. St., rk 
Postage only. 

Perkins, C. L. How to teach music to children 
Hall and McCreary. $1.50. 7 

Perrine, Van Dearing. 
Stokes. $2.00. 

Viola, Wilhelm. Child art and Frank Cizek. 11), 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $3.40. : 

Washington state theatre, theatre of youth, A hand 
book. 32p. The Wash. State Theatre, Seats\ 
Wash. Gratis. Ltd. distribution. 


(19) BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL, PROFESSIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


of Teachers Colleges. Fifteenth year. 
189p. The Association, N. E, 4 


Section of Legal Edue. and Admis. 
sions to the Bar. Annual review of legal education 
for 1935; ed. by Will Shafroth. TOp. The Associa. 
tion, 1140 N. Dearborn St., Chiec., Ill. Gratis, 

Amer. Medical Assn. Medical education in the Unite 
States and Canada for the session of 1935-1935 
Annual presentation of educational data by t 
Council on medical education and hospitals of the 
American medical association (Reprinted from the 
Journal of the Amer. medical assn. Educ. No, Aug 
29, 1936). p. 661-720. The Association, 535 \X. 
Dearborn St., Chie., Ill. $.25. 

Amer. Nurses’ Assn. Nursing Information Bur. Nurs 
ing; a profession for the college graduate. uy 
The Association, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. GC. $.05 

Amer. Nurses’ Assn. Nursing Information Bur. Nurs 
ing and how to prepare for it. unp. The Associa 
tion, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C.  $.05. 

*Blackstone, E. G. and Smith, S. L. Improvement 
of instruction in typewriting. 5511p. Prentice-Hal! 
63.00. 

Chicago. Univ. School of Business. Business educa 
tion for everybody; proceedings of the University 
of Chicago conference on business education, 1936 
Lithotyped. 126p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.00 

Corwin, Kk. H. L. and Sturges, G. E. Opportunities 
for the medical education of negroes. 29s5p. Scrib 
ner. $1.50. 

Davis, B. F. <A study of shorthand teaching; com 
parison of outcomes in the learning of shorthand 
effected by differences in teaching methodology 
(Cont. to educ. No. 693). 108p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Deans, A. G. and Austin, A. L. The history of the 
Farrand training school for nurses, 236p. Farrand 
Training School for Nurses, Detroit, Mich. $2.50 

*Dvorak, August and others. Typewriting behavior; 
psychology applied to teaching and learning type 
writing. 521p. Amer. Bk. Co. $3.00. 

*Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Assn. 
business education; ninth yearbook. 
Association, 1200 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. $2.50 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. Three dec 
ades of progress—LHKastern Kentucky state teach rs 
college, 1906-1936; ed. by J. T. Dorris (Hastern 
Ky. Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 1). 365p. The (0! 
lege, Richmond, Ky. $1.00; $.25 paper. ' 

Hamlin, H. M. and Bundy, C. E. The school agricul: 
tural library (Vocational agric. program-planuing 
ser. Publication, No. 3). 39p. Collegiate Press, 
Ia. State College, Ames, Ia. $.3 ; 

Hicks, F. C. Yale law school; from the founders (0 
Dutton, 1845-1869 (Yale law library publications, 
No. 3). 62p. Yale Univ. Press. $.50. ; . 

Kent, D. C. A study of the results of planning for 
home economics education in the southern states 4s 
organized under the National acts for Mage re 
education (Cont. to educ. No, 689). 172p. Teach 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $1.85. ; 41 

Leib, B. W. Industrial arts for smaller cities. » P 
Northeast Mo. State Teachers College, Kirkevillt 

$.10. : 
League of Nursing Educ. Committee on Stand: 
ards. Essentials of a good school of nursing. 48p 

The League, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. $79. 


Young 


Newark, N, J 
216p 


Let the child draw.  g, 


p 


Assn. 
1936. 


Amer. 
book, 
$1.00. 

Amer. Bar Assn. 
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3861p. The 
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1 §. Office of Edue. 


J. S. Office of Edue. 


. 8. Office of Edue. 


). 8. Office of Edue. 





ministration of California Junior Coun- 
seling Service. Opportunities for vocational train- 
ein San Franciseo and the Bay region; comp. by 
_ counseling service. Mimeographed. 


Sip. The Administration, 49 4th St., San Francisco, 


‘¢ yratis. 
Cal, Gra’ The organization and ad- 
of technical courses in secondary 


No. 1086). 32p. The University. 


Pitman teacher’s manual; an eclectic 
method applied to the New standard course, revised 
edition. 3827p. Pitman, $1.50. 
? Problems involved in establishing de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in the public 
high schools in Kansas (Ser. A-1). Mimeographed. 
Rev, ed. 18p. Kan, State Board for Vocational 
Edue. Topeka, Kan. Gratis. 
ce, E The curriculum in library schools. 220p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $3.00. 
Junior college business education 
(Studies in business administration, Vol. VI, No. 4). 
94p. Univ. of Chie. Press. $1.00. 

A survey of the movements culmi- 
arts education in secondary 
192p. Teachers 


Univ. 
ministration 
schools (Bul. 
§.10 


nating in industrial 
schools (Cont. to edue. No. 670). 


College, Columbia Univ. $2.10. 

1 §. Office of Edue. Aviation in the public schools 
(Vocational educ. bul. No. 185). 78p. Supt. of 
Doce $.15 


Business problems in farming; 
suggestions to teachers of vocational agriculture for 
use in conducting agricultural evening classes (Vo- 


cational educ. bul. No. 183. Agric. ser, No. 48). T1p. 

Supt. of Doe. _$.10. 

S. Office of Edue. Graduate work in engineering 
States, 


in universities and ce in the Unitec 
by W. C. John and H. P. Hammond (Bul. 1936, No. 
8). 113p. Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

S. Office of Edue. Guidance leaflets; osteopathy 
(Leaflet, No. 23). Tp. Supt. of Doe. .05. 

S. Office of Edue. Home economics education 
courses; a study of practices in teacher-training 
institutions reimbursed from federal funds for voca- 
tional education (Vocational edue. bul. No, 187). 
101p. Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

S. Office of Edue. Interpretive science and related 
information in vocational agriculture; effective 
utilization of seientifie principles and related infor- 
mation in organized agricultural instruction (Voca- 
tional edue. bul. No. 191, Agric. ser. No. 50). 27p. 
Supt. of Doe. $.10. 
; Space and equipment for home- 
making instruction; a guide to location and arrange- 
ment of homemaking departments (Vocational educ. 
bul. No. 181. Hfome economies ser. No .18). 153p. 
Supt. of Dee. $.40. 
Vocational agriculture in negro 


schools, past and future. Mimeographed. 9p. 
nd. The Office. Gratis. 
_ 5S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Digest of 


annual reports of state boards for vocational edu- 
cation... 1935. 81p. plus charts. The Office. 
Gratis 

J Vocational Division. Eighteenth 
annual Central regional conference ; home economics 


education, Chicago, Illinois, December 9-11, 1935 
(Mise. 1752). Mimeographed. 63p. The Office. 
Wratis, 
. 8. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Eighteenth 
annual Southern regional conference ; home econom- 
ies education, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 13—17, 
a (Mise. 1796).  Mimeographed. 70p. The 
we, Gratis. 
S. Office of Edue. Voeational Division. Fifth re- 


gional conference, teacher training in home econom- 
les for negroes; three groups, 1—Prairie View, 
Texas, January 16-18, 1936; 2—Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, January 23-25, 1936; 3—Washington, D. 
, February 20-22, 1936 (Mise. 1807). Mimeo- 
graphed. 80p. The Office. Gratis. 
S. Office of Edue. Vocational Division. Report of 
eightcenth annual North Atlantie regional eonfer- 


1988" agriculture, Boston, Massachusetts, April 6-8, 
he (Mise, 1772). Mimeographed. 156p. The 
aCe, Pauls, 

». Ofliee of Edue. Voeational Division. Report of 


eighteenth annual Pacifie regional conference ; agri- 
ulture, Bozeman, Montana, June 8-12, 1936 (Mise. 


rAd Mimeographed. pages vary. The Office. 
ree of Edue. Vocational Division. Report of 
ra gp ith annual Southern regional conference ; 


and industrial education, New Orleans, Louisi- 
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ana, April 27—May 1, 1936 (Mise. 1795). 
graphed. 45p. The Office. Gratis. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Chemical engineering 
as a career (Bul. Vol. XXIX, No. 6). 15p. The 
Institute. Gratis. Ltd. supply. 


Mimeo- 


(20) GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Amer. College Personnel Assn. Report of the thir- 


teenth annual meeting, 1936; conference at St. 
Louis, February 19-22, 1936; ed. by J. A. Hum- 
phreys. 100p. The Association, H. E. O’Shea, 
Women’s Personnel Service, Purdue Univ. $1.25. 
Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Pupil personnel, guidance 
and counseling (Review of educ. res. Vol. VI, No. 


2). p. 153-275. The Association, N. E. A. $1.00. 

Brown, R. R. The school’s responsibility in providing 
guidance for youth. Mimeographed. 13p. Works 
Progress Administration, Wash., D. C. Gratis. 

Clark, F. J. Guidance working materials for junior 
and senior high schools. Mimeographed.  117p. 
oa Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Wash. 

-00. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Summer Demon- 
stration School. Records, reports and illustrative 
case studies; individual development and guidance. 


Mimeographed. 62p. The College. $.75. 
*Gardner, D. H. Student personnel service (The 
evaluation of higher institutions, Vol. V). 235p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. 2.50. 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Direc- 


tory of colleges, universities and professional schools 
offering training in occupations concerned with 
health; comp. by Audrey O’Shea. Mimeographed. 


205p. The Institute, Conn. College, New London, 
Conn. $1.00. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. Direc- 
tory of colleges, universities and professional schools 
offering training in professions other than those con- 
cerned with health and the arts; comp. by Audrey 
O’Shea. Mimeographed. 445p. The Institute, Conn. 
College, New London, Conn. $1.50. 

Kitson. H. D. An appraisal and abstract of avail- 
able literature on the occupation of the vocational 


counselor. i 3 Nat. Occupational Conference, 551 
5th Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 
Levine, A. J. Fundamentals of psychologic guidance ; 


mental hygiene in the service of school and society. 
96p. Edue. Monograph Press, 882 Linden Blvd., 
Srooklyn, N. Y. $1.00. 

Libby, P. A. A personnel study of junior college stu- 
dents (Educ. ser. No. 10). 66p. Univ. of Southern 
Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. $.50. 

Paterson, D. G. and Darley, J. G. Men, women, and 
jobs; a study in human engineering, a review of the 
studies ot the Committee on individual diagnosis and 
training. 145p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $2.00; $1.50 
text ed. 

Proceedings of the second annual guidance conference 
held at Purdue university, November 6 and 7, 1936 
(Bul. Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, Studies in higher educ. 
XXX). T78p. Purdue Univ. 

Rowntree, J. Il. A handbook of child guidance (Univ. 
of Wash. Extension ser. No. 4). 95p. Univ. of 


Wash. $.35. 
Conference on cur- 


Stanford Univ. 
riculum and guidance. Dept. of Educ. Stan- 


ford Univ. $1.15. 
a my T. A life and a living. 136p. Abingdon. 
1 


School of Educ. 
132p. 


Strang, Ruth. Every teacher’s records. 48p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ. $.50. 

Tuttle, E. M. Emerging personalities (Advisers’ 
stories ser.). 90p. Professional and Technical 
Press. $1.00. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on guidance; 
comp. by M. M. Proffitt (Bibliog. No. 2). Mimeo- 
graphed. Rev. ed. lip. The Office. Gratis. 


U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on student per- 
sonnel work for counsellors and college students ; 
comp. by W. J. Greenleaf (Bibliog. No. 51). 16p. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. 8S. Office of Educ. Youth . . . community surveys, 
by C. A. Jessen and H. C. Hutchins (Bul. 1936, No. 
18-6). 97p. Supt. of Doe. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Youth .. . finding jobs, by D. L. 
Harley (Bul. 1936, No. 18-5). 59p. Supt. of Doe. 
$.10. 

U. S. Office of Edue. -how communities can 

Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

Youth .. . leisure for living, by 

(Bul. 1936, No. 18-2). 126p. 


Youth. . 


help (Bul. 1936, No. 18-1). 77p. 
U. S. Office of Educ. 
Katherine Glover 
Supt. of Doc. $.1 
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U. S. Office of Educ. Youth .. . vocational guidance 
for those out of school, by H. D. Kitson (Bul. 1936, 
No. 18-4). 81p. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

Virginia. State Board of Educ. Tentative manual for 
guidance on the Virginia secondary schools (Bul. Vol. 
XIX, No. 1). 73p. The Board. 


(21) HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Mental and physical de- 
velopinent (Review of educ. res. Vol. VI, No. 1). 
152p. The Association, N. E. A. $1.00. 

Amer. Medical Assn. Bur. of Medical Economics. Uni- 
versity and college student health service. 187p. 
py Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chic., Ill. 
51.00. 

Case, Florence. A quantitative personality study as an 
approach to the conditions of mental health among 
college students. 8380p. The Author, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Apply. 

Chayer, M. E. Bibliography in health education for 
schools and colleges. 100p. Putnam. $1.50. 

Chicago. Univ. Dept. of Educ. Physical education and 
health of school children (Publications of laboratory 
schools, No. 5). 175p. The Department. $1.50. 

Cozens, If. W. Achievement scales in physical educa- 
tion activities for college men. 118p. Lea and 
Febiger. $2.50. 

Cozens, F. W. and others. 
ment scales for boys 
A. S. Barnes. $1.60. 

Duggan, A. S. A comparative study of undergraduate 
women majors and non-majors in physical education 
with respect to certain personal traits (Cont. to 
educ. No. 682). 117p. Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. $1.60. 

Dupre, C. A. The university interscholastic league; a 
survey of its organization and administration (Bul. 
No. 3632). 116p. Univ. of Tex. $.25. 

*Grout, R. E. ed. UHandbook of health education; a 
guide for teachers in rural schools. 298p. Double- 
day, Doran. $1.80. 

*Hardy, M. C. and Hoefer, C. H. Healthy growth; a 
study of the influence of health education on growth 
and development of school children. 3860p. Univ. 
of Chic. Press. $3.50. 

Howland, I. S. The teaching of body mechanics in 
elementary and secondary schools. 2038p. A. S. 
Barnes. $2.00. 

Manual of safety instruction for the elementary grades. 
46p. Governor’s Committee on Public Safety, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Gratis. 

Maryland. State Dept. of Educ. 
colored (School bul. Vol. XVII, No. 3). 
Department. Gratis. 

Maryland. State Dept. of Educ. 
white (School bul. Vol. XVII, No. 4). 
Department. Gratis. 

Michigan. State Dept. of Public Instruction. Educa- 
tion tor safety (Bul. No. 303). 84p. The Depart- 
ment. Apply. 

Nat. Collegiate Athletic Assn. Proceedings of the thir- 
tieth annual convention held at New York, New York, 
December 27-28, 1935. 1118p. The Association. 
Gratis. 

O’Neill, F. C. 
the elementary school (Bul. No. 1090). 
of State of N. Y. $.20. 

Pinckney, J. M. An accident study of Texas school 
children. 56p. Bur. of Nutrition and Health Educ., 
Univ. of Tex. $.25. 

Rivlin, H. N. Educating for adjustment; the class- 
room applications of mental hygiene. 419p. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.25. 

Rodgers, E. G. An experimental investigation of the 
teaching of team games; a study, applied to the 
elementary school level, of three methods of teaching 
(Cont. to educ. No. 680). 65p. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. $1.60. 

Rood, Elma. Tuberculosis education; a guide for pro- 
fessional and lay workers. 1265p. Rural School 
Press, Madison College, Tenn. $1.25. 

Rugen, M. FE. and Saurborn, J. B. Physical education 
teaching manual. Lithotyped. Experimental ed. 
140p. Edwards Bros. 2.50. 

Rugen, M. E. Problems for methods and materials in 
health education. Mimeographed. 170p. Edwards 
sros. 

Sharman, J. R. A physical education workbook; di- 
rected observation and practice in physical education. 
151p. A. 8S. Barnes. $1.00. 

*Sharman, J. R. The teaching of physical education. 
237p. <A. S. Barnes. $1.60. 


Physical education achieve- 
in secondary schools. 155p. 


Spring athletics— 
12p. The 


Spring athletics— 
16p. The 


A guide to the teaching of health in 
101p. Univ. 
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U. S. Office of Educ. Instruction in hygiene jp jn; 
tions of higher education, by J. F. Rogers 
1936, No. 7). 47p. Supt. of Doe. §$.10, a 


U. 8S. Office of Educ. Physique of school children by 


a” Rogers (Leaflet, No. 37). l7p. The Office 


U. S. Office of Educ. Training of element: : 
for school health work, by J. F. Rogers (Pant 
No. 67). 27p. Supt. of Doc. $.05. —_ 

U. 8. Office of Educ. What every teacher Should 
about the physical condition of her pupils, py ip 
Rogers (Pamphlet, No. 68). 30p. Supt. of ‘Dy 

05 ; 


$.05. 

Williams, J. F. and Hughes, W. L. Athleties ip edu 
tion. 2nd ed. 472p. Saunders. $3.50. > 

Wootten, K. W. A _ health education workbook f{ 
teachers, parents, nurses and social workers, aa 
A. S. Barnes. $1.50. 


(22) RuRrAL EpucatIon 


Blanton, A. W. The child of the Texas one-teache 
school (Bur. of res. in the social sciences, Study. \, 
17). 1lip. Univ. of Tex. Gratis. ‘aia 

Caldwell, A. B. and Burke, A. J. A study of financiaj 
support and educational opportunity in the ope 
teacher school districts of New York state, ips 
1929 to 1934-1985 (duc. monograph, No. 5). 118) 
N. Y. State Teachers Assn., 152 Wash. Ave. Albany, 
N. Y. $1.00. ~ 

Campbell, T. M. 
farmer. 170p. 
Ala. $2.00. 

Cooper, W. L. Stuart Robinson school and its work: 
a study in meeting the needs of our school coy. 
munity and plans for future service. 124p. Stuart 
Robinson School, Blackey, Ky. $.50. 

Hall, W. F. The professional movement of rural sehoo) 
teachers in Pennsylvania (Studies in rural edy 
Bul. No. 332). 64p. School of Agric. and Exper- 
ment Station, Pa. State College. Gratis; ltd. supply 

Hatcher, O. L. Rural teachers. 9p. Nat. Occupational 
Conference, 522 5th Ave., N. Y. C. $.10. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund. Committee on Rehabilitation 
Improvement and beautification of rural schools 
30p. The Fund, Nashville, Tenn. Gratis. 

Kentucky. Dept. of Educ. The training of rural ele 
mentary teachers in Kentucky (Educ. bul. Vol. I\ 
No. 7). 19p. The Department. $1.00 

*Lowth, F. J. Everyday problems of the country 
= Rev. and enl. ed. 625p. Macmillan 
2.25. 

Nat. Educ. Assn. Dept. of Rural Educ. Rural schoo! 
libraries. 111p. The Association. $.50. 

Smith, H. L. and Noffsinger, F. R. A _ basis for the 
improvement of education in rural Monroe county 
Indiana (Ind. Univ. School of educ. bul. Vol. XIl 
No. 2). 168p. The Univ. Bookstore, Bloomington, 
Ind. $.50. ‘ 

U. S. Office of Educ. Availability of education to 
negroes in rural communities, by Ambrose Caliver 
(Bul. 1935, No. 12). 86p. Supt. of Doc. $.10. — 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on educational 
problems of the southern highlands ; comp. by W. IL 
Gaumnitz and M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. No. 52). 14). 
The Office. Gratis. 


979, 
«(op 


The movable school goes to the negr 
Tuskegee Institute Press, Tuskegee, 


(23) HIGHER EDUCATION 


The American association of university women; what 
it is and what it does, 1936-1937. 18p. The Asso 
ciation. Gratis. ‘ 

Amer. College Publicity Assn. Proceedings of the sev 
enteenth annual convention, Boston, Massachuset!s, 
June 24-28, 1936. 184p. The Association, V. 
Stromberg, Secy., Northwestern Univ. $1.00. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Current investment practic 
of colleges and universities (Financial advisory bul. 
No. 4). 23p. The Council. Gratis. . bd 

Amer. Council on Educ. Fitting the accounting syste” 
to the plan of reporting recommended by the Nationé 
committee on standard reports (Financial advisory 
bul. No. 6). 14p. The Council. Gratis. 

Amer. Field Service Fellowships for French Univers! 
ties, Incorporated. Sixteenth annual report, 19% 
8p. Institute of International Educ. Gratis. Thi 

Amer. Medical Assn. Bur. of Medical Economics. ° 
versity and college student health service. 1 th 
The Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chic, © 
$1.00. 

Anthony, A. W. Bates college and its be 
review of origins and causes. 284 p. 
Bk. Store, Lewiston, Me. $2.00. ee 

Assn. of Amer. Univs. Journal of proceedings 


ackground; @ 
sates Colles? 


and ad 








Marcy 27, 1937 


jresses of the thirty-seventh annual conference, held 
at Cornell university, or gd 7, 8, 9, 1935. 168p. 
‘hic. Press. -O0. 

ge Univs. Journal of proceedings and 

Ass idresses of the thirty-eighth annual conference, 
held at University of Texas, November 5, 6, 1936. 
15s8p. Univ. of Chie. Press. $1.00. 

\ssn. of Urban Univs. Proceedings of the twenty- 

“Second annual meeting at Boston university, 1939 ; 
summary of proceedings. 84p. The Association, R. 
M. Ihrig, Secy., Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


$1.00. . 

Sgamaa Isaiah. A design for scholarship. 185p. 
Johns Hopkins Press. $1.75. , c 

puttalo. Univ. Studies in articulation of high school 
and eollege with special reference to the superior 
student (Ser. Il). 351p. The University. 2.25 ; 
$1.50 separate bulletins. s ‘ : 7 

Bullock, H. M. A history of Emory university. 391p. 
Alumni Assn., Emory Univ. $3.00. | ; 

California. State Dept. of Educ. Statistics of Cali- 
fornia junior colleges for the school year ending June 
39. 1939 (Bul. 1936, No. 4). 3839p. The Department. 


s. Alma mater; the Gothic age of the 


‘anby, H ; 
ar 259p. Farrar and Rinehart. 


American college. 
$2.00 

College Entrance Examination Board. Bulletin of gen- 
eral intormation for 1937 (Doc. No. 150). 27p. 
The Board. Gratis. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Definition of 
the requirements, edition of December, 1936 (Doc. 
No. 151). Sdp. The Board. $.30. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Questions set 
at the examinations of June, 1936. 120p. Ginn. 
$1.60. 


College Entrance Examination Board. Thirty-sixth 
annual report of the secretary, 1936. 153p. The 
Board. $.25. 

Conference of Trustees of Colleges and Univs. Second 
annual conference on The responsibilities and prob- 
lems of governing boards of educational institutions 
(held at) Lafayette college, April 24, 1936. 126p. 
Consolidated Reporting Co., 11383 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
$2.50 

Cowie, Alexander. TWducational problems at Yale col- 
lege in the eighteenth century (Conn. tercentenary 
commission, Pub. No. 55). 3832p. Yale Univ. Press. 
d.cd. 

Dennery, Etienne. A French economist’s visit to West- 
ern colleges (Pamphlet ser. No. 1). 17p. Institute 
of International Iduc. 

Duffus, R. L. Democracy enters college; a study of 
the rise and decline of the academic lockstep. 244p. 
Scribner. $1.50. 

Edwards, A. S. Aetiology of student failures in the 
University of Georgia. 45p. Univ. of Ga. Gratis. 

Hisner, Mark. A lay view of some of the problems 
of higher education. 79p. Dial Press. $1.50. 

*Biliott, E. C. and Chambers, M. M. The colleges and 
the courts; judicial decisions regarding institutions 
of higher education in the United States. 563p. 
Carnegie Foundation. Gratis. 

Federation of Illinois Colleges. Proceedings 32nd, 
ae 25p. The Federation, T. Lehmann, Elmhurst, 

. Gratis. 

Fleming, W. L. Louisiana state university, 1860-1896. 

_499p. La. State Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Foster, Laurence. The functions of a graduate school 
in a democratic society. 166p. Huxley House, 37 
E. 36th St., N. Y. C. $2.50. 

‘Gardner, D. H. Student personnel service (The evalu- 
ation of higher institutions, Vol. V). 235p. Univ. 

_of Chic. Press. $2.50. 

Grant, Donald. Discussion of international problems 
with students in the South (Pamphlet ser. No. 2). 
J0p. Institute of International Edue. Gratis. 

Hanna, A. J. The founding of Rollins college, 1885— 
135. 76p. Rollins Press, Winter Park, Fla. $2.00 ; 
do paper. 

Heaton, K. L. and Koopman, G. R. A college curricu- 
lun based on functional needs of students ; an experi- 
ment with the general curriculum at Central state 
teachers college, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 157p. 
Univ. of Chie. Press. $2.00. 

Hockenbury, M. D. Make yourself a job; a student 
employment handbook. 160p. Dauphin Pub. Co., 
Dauphin Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. $1.50; $1.00 paper. 

Howard, L. S. and Popenoe, Herbert. Getting along 
in college; a syllabus for orientation. Lithotyped. 
»Sp. Stanford Univ. Press. $.75. 

Hurt, Peyton. The university library and undergradu- 
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ate instruction; an analysis of their relationship. 
Lithotyped. 42p. Univ. of Cal. Press. Apply. 

*Hutchins, R. M. The higher learning in America. 
119p. Yale Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Hutchins, R. M. No friendly voice. 196p. Univ. of 
Chie. Press. $2.00. 

Institute of International Educ. The American uni- 
versity union in Europe (Bul. No. 4, 17th ser.). 46p. 
The Institute. 

Institute of International Educ. Directory of Ameri- 
ean fellows studying under the auspices of the 
American German student exchange, 1925-1935 (Bul. 
No. 1, 17th ser.). 114p. The Institute. $.25. 

Institute of International Educ. Fellowships and 
scholarships open to foreign students for study in 
the United States (Bul. No. 38, 17th ser.). 74p. 
The Institute. $.25. 

Institute of International Educ. Institute of interna- 
tional education: its organization, aims and activi- 
ties (Bul. No. 2, 17th ser.). unp. The Institute. 
Gratis. 

McHale, Kathryn and Speek, F. V. Newer aspects of 
collegiate education: a study guide. 67p. Amer. 
Assn. of Univ. Women. $.50. 

Marsh, C. S. ed. American universities and colleges. 
1129p. Amer. Council on Educ. $4.00. 

Michigan. Univ. The articulation of high-school 
studies with freshman courses in the university; a 
series of reports by university committees and rep- 
resentatives of the Michigan high schools (Official 
publication, Vol. XXXVII, No. 42). 106p. The Uni- 
versity. 

Milner, C. A. The dean of the small college. 151p. 
Christopher. $1.75. 

Morgan, A. E. Not by eastern windows only ; the dawn 
of a new education (Bul. Vol. XXXII, No. 6). 24p. 
Antioch College, $.25. 

Morison, S. EK. Harvard college in the seventeenth 
century 2 vols. 360; 707p. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$7.50. 

Morison, 8. E. Three centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936. 

— Harvard Univ. Press. $3.50. 

New York (State) Univ. Subject requirements for 
matriculation in colleges and universities of New 
York state, May 1936 (Bui. No. 1085). 3ilp. The 
University. $.10. 

Oklahoma. Univ. Higher education and society: a 
symposium. 323p. The University. $3.00. 

Perkins, J. S. The economic importance of Boston 
university to the community. 12p. Bur. of Business 
Res., Boston Univ. College of Business Administra- 
tion. $.25. 

Randall, W. M. and Goodrich, F. L. D. Principles of 
college library administration (Univ. of Chic. studies 
in library science). 245p. Univ. of Chic. Press and 
Amer. Lib. Assn. $2.50. 

*Russell, J. D. and Reeves, F. W. Administration 
(The evaluation of higher institutions, Vol. VI). 
285p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.00. 

Seyfried, J. E. Current views on problems and ob- 
jectives of college students (Edue. ser. Vol. IX, No. 
3). 95p. Univ. of N. Mex. $.50. 

Stauffer, W. H. Higher education in Virginia (House 
doc. No. 3). 67p. Div. of Purchase and Printing, 
Richmond, Va. Gratis. 

Symmers, Agnes. Beyond the serpentine walls. 16p. 
Extension Div., Univ. of Va. Gratis. 

Tunis, J. R. Was college worth while? 254p. Har- 
court. $2.00. 

Tuttle, H. S. The campus and social ideals; a study 
of the influence of campus agencies on the increase 
in socialmindedness of college freshmen. 88p. The 
Author, College of the City of N. Y. $1.50. Ltd. ed. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Authority of state executive 
agencies over higher education (Bul. 1936, No. 15). 
57p. Supt. of Doe. $.10. 

U. S. Office of Educ. College receipts and expendi- 
tures, 1935-36 (preliminary sampling report) by H. 
G. Badger and F. J. Kelly (Cir. No. 167). Mimeo- 
graphed. 13p. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on higher edu- 
eation, control, fe san epee ag and administration ; 
comp. by J. H. McNeely and M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. 
No. 49). 12p. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Edue. Good references on higher edu- 
eation: curriculum and instruction; comp. by E. B. 
Ratcliffe and M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. No. 55). 14p. 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on the educa- 
tion of women; comp. by M. R. McCabe (Bibliog. 
No. 4). Rev. ed. 14p. The Office. Gratis. 
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U. S. Office of Educ. Junior colleges, by W. J. Green- 
leaf (Bul. 1936, No. 3). 86p. Supt. of Doc. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Preliminary report; land grant 
colleges and universities, year ended June 30, 1936, 
by W. J. Greenleaf (Cir. No. 168). Lithotyped. 
25p. The Office. Gratis. 

U. 8S. Office of Educ. Scholarships and fellowships 
available at institutions of higher education, by fr. 
a — (Bul. 1936, No. 10). 117p. Supt. of 
doe. 15. 

*Waples, Douglas and others. The library (The 
evaluation of higher institutions, Vol. IV). S86p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $1.00. 

Wesley, E. B. Proposed: the university of the United 
States. 83p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 5. 

Wilbur, R. L. Stanford horizons; selected addresses, 
1916-1936. 165p. Stanford Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Will, R. G. The university, college, and normal school 
students in Oregon (Graduate school ser. Cont. to 
educ. No. 1). 152p. Ohio State Univ. $2.00. 

Wills, E. V. The growth of American higher educa- 
tion; liberal, professional and technical. 225p. 
Dorrance. $2.00. 

World Peace Foundation. Holiday courses in Europe, 
1936. 68p. International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. $.75. 

*Zook, G. F. and Haggerty, M. E. Principles of ac- 
crediting higher institutions (The evaluation of 
higher institutions, Vol. I). 202p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $2.00. 


24) ADULT EDUCATION 

Adult education council of metropolitan Cincinnati; 
annual report, 1935-1936. Mimeographed.  13p. 

Public Lib. Bldg., 629 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Gratis. 

Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. Adult education and 
democracy issued in observance of the tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Association . . 
1926-1936. 85p. The Association. $1.50. 

Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. Annual report of the 
director . . . including chronological outline of ac- 
tivities of the association for decade, 1926 to 1936. 
10ip. The Association. Gratis. 

Amer. Assn. for Adult Edue. Handbook of adult edu- 
cation. 423p. The Association. $2.25; $1.75 to 
members. 

Amer. Assn. of Univ. Women. Handbook; a general 
guide for branch officers and chairmen in planning 
the program, 1936-1937. 19p. The Association. 
Gratis 

Brown, T. K., Jr. ed. Adult 
change; a handbook for leaders and members of 
discussion groups, forums, and adult classes. 36p. 
n.d. J. H. Branson, Secy., Social Order Committee, 
311 S. Juniper St., Phila., Pa. $.15. 

*Bryson, Lyman. Adult education. 208p. 
$k. Co. $2.00. 

California. State Dept. of Educ. 
cation program in California 
67p. The Department. $.30. 

Carroll, M. R., and Miller, Spencer, Jr. American 
workers’ education; its meaning, methods, and poli- 
cies. Workers’ Educ. Bur., 1440 Broadway, 
Nm. ¥. €. $26. 

Chicago Univ. Curriculum elements in adult educa- 
tion. Mimeographed. 304p. Educ. Res, Project 
Fifteen, The University. $1.50. 

Delaware. State Dept. of Public Instruction. Divi- 
sion of Adult Educ. Enriched community living; 
an approach through art and musie in adult edu- 
cation, directed by M. H. Burnett and L. T. Hopkins. 
235p. The Department, Wilmington, Del. $1.50; 


$1.00 paper. 

*Ely, M. L. ed. Adult education in action. 480p. 
Amer. Assn. for Adult Educ. $2.75; $2.25 to mem- 
bers. 

Fansler, Thomas. Organization and administration of 
a community program in adult education (N. Y. 
state emergency adult educ. program, Ser. I, Bul. 
No. 1). 26p. Dept. of Res., N. Y. Univ. $.25. 

Hoyt, EK. E. Parent education. Mimeographed. 28p. 

32p. 


n.d. 


education for social 


Amer. 


The emergency edu- 
(Bul. 1936, No. 5). 


Univ. of Wis. $.35; $.25 in Wis. 

Hoyt, E. E. Parenthood; introductory studies. 
Univ. of Wis. $.35; $.25 in Wis. 

Hutcherson, G. E., and Hawkins, L. S. Counseling 
service for adults (N. Y. state emergency adult educ. 
program, Ser. I, Bul. No. 2). 27p. Dept. of Res., 
N. Y. Univ.  $.25. 

Jones, A. D. Workers’ education (N. Y. 
zency adult educ. program, Ser. I, Bul. No. 4). 
lept. of Res., N. Y. Univ. $.25. 

Nat. Conference on Community Organization of Par- 


state emer- 
39p. 
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ent Educ. Community organization of parent eq 
cation. 15p. Nat. Council of Parent Edue 60 > 
wgt2nd St. N.Y. C.” $.20. ~s 
Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Parent. 
manual; a guidebook for leaders and meni 
local congress units, by A. H. Arlitt. 130p. The 
Congress. $.30. oe 
Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Parent-teach 
publielty ; ed. by Clarice Wade. 83p. The Congros 
50; $.25 paper. ~ 
Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
of the fortieth annual meeting, 1936. 352p. Th 
Congress. $2.00; $1.50 paper. oo 
Nat. Council of Catholic Women. Suggestions 4) 
Catholic parent-teacher associations. 20p, 4, 
The Council, 1312 Mass. Ave. N.W., Wash. D. ¢ 


Proceedings 


$.10. 

Nat. Univ. Extension Assn. Proceedings of the twenty. 
first annual convention .. . at the Louisiana stain 
a Baton Rouge, Louisiana, May 7-9, 1939 
Vol. XIX. 173p. W. S. Bittner, Secy., Ind. Uniy 
$1.00; plus postage. 3 

New York (City). Board of Educ. Men and women 
at school; an interim report on adult education 
361p. The Board. Ltd. free distribution, 

Oxley, H. W. Education in civilian conservation corps 
camps. Mimeographed. 11p. Emergency Conserya. 
tion Work, Wash., D. C. 

Pacific Northwest Assn. for Adult Educ. First Fear- 
book ; fifth annual meeting, Alaska, Idaho, Montana 
Oregon, and Washington (Vol. I, No. 1). Mimeo. 

raphed. 35p. The Association, R. J. Maaske, Pres, 
State Dept. of Educ., Salem, Ore. Gratis. 

Perham, P. D. B. comp. Teaching by correspondence: 
an annotated bibliography. Mimeographed. 76, 
Correspondence Extension Service, Cal. State Dept, 
of Educ., 124 Buchanan St., San Francisco, (a! 
Gratis. 

Porter, C. R. Adult commercial education (N. Y. state 
emergency adult eduec. program, Ser. I, Bul. No, 6), 
25p. Dept. of Res., N. Y. Univ. $.25. 

Reiss, K. de S., and Spivack, Bernard. Bibliography 
of methods and materials in adult education (N. Y, 
state emergency adult eduec. program, Ser. II, Res, 
Bul. No. 5). 18p. Dept. of Res., N. Y. Univ. §.10 

Robbins, Stella, and Ozanne, Jacques. Reading pref. 
erences of adult students (N. Y. state emergency 
adult educ. program, Ser. II, Res. Bul. No. 8). 54p. 
Dept. of Res., N. Y. Univ. $.25. 

Schibsby, Marian. Educational requirements for natu- 
ralization. 3831p. Nat. Council on Naturalization 
and Citizenship, 490 West End Ave., N. Y. C. §.05 

Studebaker, J. W. Plain talk. 166p. Nat. Home Li- 
brary Foundation, Wash., D. C. $.25. 

Torbert, J. K. The establishment of an adult school; 
a manual based on experiences and experiments in 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 218p. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Tuttle, F. P. Parent and teacher. 1386p. Stephen 
Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. $1.50. 

U. S. Office of Educ. “Education for democracy”; 
address by J. W. Studebaker. Mimeographed. 1\p 
The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Education for democracy ; public 
affairs forums, by J. W. Studebaker and C. §. Wil 
liams (Bul. 1935, No. 17). 74p. Supt. of Doc. 

1 


10. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Good references on parent edu 
cation, history, objectives, methods an yrograms 
(Bibliog. No. 44). 12p. The Office. Gratis. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Safeguarding democracy through 
adult civic education, by J. W. Studebaker (Bul 
1936, No. 6). 35p. Supt. of Doc. $.05. ' 

U. S. Office of Educ. Significant programs of high 
school parent-teacher associations, by KE. €. Lom 
en (Pamphlet, No. 64). 42p. Supt. of Doe. 

vo 


U. S. Office of Educ. A step forward for adult civic 
education (Bul. 1936, No. 16). 28p. Supt. of Doc. 


Youth . . . education for those 


$.10. 
U. S. Office of Educ. e ee 
out of school, by H. B. Swanson (Bul. 1936, No. 


18-3). T6p. 
Van Horn, O. O. 


Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

Individual satisfactions in adult edu. 
cation. 3832p. N. Y. Adult Educ. Council, Inc., *+- 
4th Ave. N. Y.C. $.50. 

Van Liew, M. 8. and Button, Ellen. Emergency aduit 
home-making education (N. Y. state emergency adult 
educ. program, Ser. I, Bul. No. 8). 16p. Dept. © 
Res., N.Y. Univ. $.25. on 

Weisenburg, Theodore and others. Adult intelligence’: 
a psychological study of test performances. 159) 
Commonwealth Fund. $1.40. 

Whipple, C. A. and Seeds, N. M. The general at 
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ts (N. Y. state emergency adult educ. 
Bul. No. 3). 48p. Dept. of Res., 


eyltural subjec 
program, Ser. 


XV tniv. $.25. 
N, 1th and Fansler, Thomas. The teaching of 
ape 5 veneral methods and procedures (N. Y, state 
omergenc} adult educ. program, Ser. I, Bul. No. 7). 
cop. Dept. of Res, N. Y. Univ. | $26. 
Williams, J. M._ The six-county police school; an ex- 
iment in adult education at Hobart college. 30p. 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Ltd. free distribu- 


tion. 


2p 


(25) VisuAL AND RaDIO EDUCATION 
pale, Edgar. Teaching motion picture appreciation ; 
‘an account of a series of demonstrations in forty- 
five Pennsylvania cities. Mimeographed. 22p. Bur. 


of Edue. Res., Ohio State Univ. Gratis. 
Eads, L. K. and Stover, E. M. Educational talking 
pie teacher training. Mimeographed. 79p. 


jicture in y pe . ‘ 
Pepi Picture Consultants, 250 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 





a ov . : 

Educational film catalogue; a classified list of 1175 

“non-theatrical films with a separate title and subject 
index; comp. by D. E. Cook and EB, C, Rahbek-Smith. 
134p. H. W. Wilson. $2.00; with quarterly sup- 
plement for 2 years $4.00. E 

Harbord, J. G. Radio in education; an address de- 
livered on April 17, 1936, at the University of 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee, in the semi- 
centennial celebration of the University. 18p. The 
Author, Radio Corp. of Amer., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
nN. Y. Cc. Gratis. 


Indiana Univ. Extension Division. Picture aids for 


school and community use, lantern slides, silent and 
sound motion pictures, art exhibits of original repro- 
ductions of famous paintings (Bul. Vol. XXII, No. 
1). 1038p. 
Iowa. 


The University. Gratis. 


State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


BACKWARD CHILDREN IN LONDON 


AccorDING to a summary in the London Times, 
a report has been prepared on “The Backward 
Child” by a committee of members of the London 
County Couneil inspectorate, for submission to 
the authority. It is thought that about 19,000 
juniors and about 16,000 seniors are “back- 
ward”—altogether about 35,000 children. 

Many junior and senior schools have adopted 
A and B classes or sides as the basis of elassifica- 
tion, and it is claimed that in London reorganiza- 
tion has generally tended to improve the pros- 
Attention is drawn 
to the reductions in the maximum rolls for classes 
trom 53 to 40 for under-fives, from 53 to 46 for 
infants and from 44 to 40 for seniors. Other 
factors, such as nursery elasses, physical and 
pracieal education, games and nutrition, the re- 
conditioning of schools and the use of freer 
teaching methods are enhaneing the educational 
Prospects of the backward as well as of other 
cildren. Especially valuable are those move- 
ents that assist the teacher to organize the work 
‘0 as to meet the needs of individual children. 
The inspectors urge that after about the age of 
cht years backward children need to be edu- 


pects of backward children. 
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Arts. Catalog of visual aids, 1936—37 (Official pub- 
lication, Vol. XXXV, No. 14). 123p. The College, 
Ames, Ia. 


Iowa. Univ. Extension Division. Visual aids for 
classroom use; sound films, silent films, lantern 
slides, exhibits (Extension bul. No. 395). 50p. 
The University. Gratis. 

Koon, C. M. and Noble, A. W. comps. National 


visual education directory ; a list of states of 8,806 


school systems, including an inventory of audio- 
269p. Amer. Council on Educ. 


visual equipment. 
3.00 


Koon, Cc. M. School use of radio; being the prelimi- 
nary draft of a text for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Mimeographed. 64p. Univ. of Wyo. 

0 


$.50. 

MacLatchey, J. H. ed. Education of the air; seventh 
yearbook of the Institute of education by radio. 
2683p. Ohio State Univ. $3.00. 

Nat. Advisory Council on Radio in Educ. Committee 
on Engineering Developments. Present and impend- 
ing applications to education of radio and allied 
arts; report (Information ser. No. 5). 4th rey. ed. 
88p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $.75. 

Noble, Lorraine. Report on the procedure used in the 
National educational film survey conducted by the 
American council on education and the U. S. office of 


Sane. Mimeographed. 56p. Amer. Council on 

due. 

1000 and one. The blue book of non-theatrical films, 
1936-37. 12th ed. 152p. Educ. Screen, Inc., 64 


FE. Lake St., Chie. Il. $.75. 

Tyson, Levering and Donovan, W. J. 
forecast in radio education. 28p. 
Press. $.25 


Retrospect and 
Univ. of Chie. 


U. 8. Office of Educ. Sources of educational films 
(Cir. No. 150). Mimeographed. Rev. ed. 20p. 
The Office. Gratis. 





cated in classes smaller than the normal if they 
are to receive the measure of attention they re- 
quire. Chief importance is attached to the per- 
sonality and attitude of the teacher, who must 
neither regard all backward children as duneces 
life should be made easy. 
to be hustled along or as unfortunates for whom 
In the course of the inquiry a questionnaire 
was addressed to the secretaries and directors of 
education of counties and county boroughs, ask- 
ing for information as to the administrative 
provision made for dull and backward children. 
Replies were received from 90 authorities, the 
general trends of which are thus summarized: 


(1) The view is widely held that special classes 
of smaller size than usual should be formed so 
that backward children may receive more individual 
attention ; 

(2) Smaller classes—some of 20, others 25 to 
35—are being formed in certain counties and county 
boroughs to meet this need ; 

(3) In some cases children are transferred from 
the schools they normally attend to a special central- 
ized class, included in the organization of an ordi- 
nary department, but in far more cases the small 
special classes are formed from the backward chil- 
dren normally attending the school ; 

(4) In no ease does an authority appear to have 
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adopted a system of separate schools for dull and 
backward children ; 

(5) In only two instances is there provision for 
small classes in infants’ schools. Provision seems 
to be made rather more frequently in senior than 
in junior schools; 

(6) A number of authorities grant financial aid 
to teachers attending special courses ; 

(7) Other points which emerged were: a good 
supply of teachers specially equipped for backward 
classes is desirable as the change to a normal class 
is considered beneficial to a teacher who has been 
taking a backward class for some time. Attention 
was drawn in several replies to the necessity of a 
supply of suitable books and apparatus. 


STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

NEARLY 10,000,000 of the 26,000,000 school 
children of the United States are enrolled in the 
schools of six states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Texas, Ohio and California, according to 
statistics of the state school systems, gathered 
under the direction of E. M. Foster, chief of the 
Statistical Division of the Office of Education, 
and reported to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes. New York and Pennsylvania 
school enrolments are more than 2,000,000 each, 
while Illinois, Texas, Ohio and California have 
1,000,000 or more. 

Eight states each have public elementary and 
high-school student bodies of fewer than 100,- 
000. These are Nevada, 19,365; Delaware, 45,- 
948; Wyoming, 55,841; Vermont, 66,176; New 


zona, 92,781, and the District of Columbia, 94,- 
112. The total public elementary and high 
school enrolment in 1934 was 26,434,193. In- 
cluding at least 2,691,033 enrolments in private 
and parochial schools, the total number of chil- 
dren attending elementary and secondary schools 
was 29,125,226. 

From 1932 to 1934 there was a decrease in 
number of children enrolled in kindergartens 
and in the first five grades. Kindergarten enrol- 
ments dropped from 723,443 in 1930 to 601,775 
in 1934, or 16.6 per cent. There was a large 
increase in the second-year high school enrol- 
ments and in the number of persons taking post- 
graduate high-school courses. 

Wisconsin, Utah, Washington, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Oregon, New York, California, Idaho, 
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Indiana and Wyoming report having had 25 per 
cent. or more of their total school enrolment i 
high school. States having less than 15 per cent 
of their total enrolment in high school are Key, 
tucky, New Mexico, Tennessee, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, Alabama and Mississippj, 

The national school attendance record jg jp, 
proving. According to the Office of Educatigy 
records received from the several states, thy 
average daily attendance increased 5.6 per cays 
from 1930 to 1934. There is room for improve. 
ment in school attendance. Upwards of 4,000. 
000 boys and girls, or 15 per cent. of the enry. 
ment, have been reported absent from seho| 
each day of the school term. 

One of every five teachers in the America 
public schools is a man. One of every fou 
teaching positions in Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Utah and West Virginis 
is held by a man. 

In 1934 the average annual salary of teachers, 
principals and supervisors in schools throughout 
the United States was $1,227, a decrease of $193 
since 1930. In only one state, Rhode Island, 
was the average annual salary of teachers, pris- 
cipals and supervisors greater in 1934 than in 
1930. During the period 1930 to 1934 a greater 
relative responsibility for financing the schools 
was assumed by 33 states. In 1930 only 16) 
per cent. of the revenue receipts came from the 
state, while in 1934 it was the source of 234 
per cent. of such receipts. As in previous years, 
there was considerable variation among the 
states in cost per pupil in average daily atten- 
dance. Based on current expenses, including 
interest, the cost per pupil in 1934 ranged trom 
$24.50 in Mississippi to $137.69 in New York. 
The average cost per pupil in the United States 
was $73.58. 


AUTHORITY OF STATE EXECUTIVE 
AGENCIES OVER HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
A BULLETIN on the authority of state executive 
agencies over higher education by John F. Me 
Neely, specialist in higher education in the 
Office of Education, has been issued. It gives 


information on specifie legal powers confer: 
on state executive officials and agencies as 4p 
plicable to state institutions of higher educati0 


in the forty-eight states. Mr. McNeely calls 
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attention to the tendeney in many states to apply 
the reorganization of governmental administra- 
tive procedures to state colleges and universities. 
He says: 

In many instances control over offices, depart- 
ments, bureaus, divisions, institutions, boards and 
commissions of the State has been quite generally 
centralized in the Governor, as supreme head of the 
executive branch of the government, or officials 
under his immediate direction. Transfer of this 
authority, so far as colleges and universities are 
concerned, may have far-reaching implications re- 
specting the autonomy of governing boards in the 
conduct of the academic programs of the insti- 
tutions. 

Many governing boards of state institutions of 
higher education have been subject to specific 
powers vested in state executive officials and 
agencies as a result of changes in administrative 
machinery. In a eonsiderable proportion of the 
states, these powers are applicable to all the 
hoards regardless of the types of institutions 
governed by them. The powers are likewise ap- 
plicable whether the governing board controls a 
single institution or a group of institutions. 

The governing boards of individual institutions 
of particular types in a number of states, how- 
ever, occupy a position of independence. Among 
them are the governing boards of the state uni- 
versities in Colorado, Maine, New Hampshire 
and Tennessee and the state university and agri- 
cultural and mechanieal arts college in Michi- 
gan. In each ease the governing board remains 
in exclusive control of the internal affairs of the 
Insiitution. 

Governing boards of the state universities in 
California, Idaho and Vermont and of the 
agricultural and mechanie arts college in Penn- 
sylvania are free from all powers vested in the 
state officials and agencies, exeept with regard to 
those conferred on the state budget agency. In 
Arizona, Delaware, Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, only a few powers are conferred on state 
executive officials and agencies, and they are so 
minor in character as to make the governing 
boards of all the institutions in these states prac- 
ueally autonomous. The governing boards of the 
state universities in Illinois and in Minnesota 
occupy a similar status with only one official, the 
sovernor, exereising minor powers. 

In one state, Virginia, the governor possesses 
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power over the educational and academie pro- 
gram itself, being given the authority of prior 
approval before the governing boards are per- 
mitted to introduce any new or additional courses 
of study at the institutions. This power applies 
to all the state institutions of higher education 
in Virginia. In some states a large number of 
the powers over governing boards of higher edu- 
cational institutions are concentrated in one de- 
partment or board. For example, the depart- 
ments or boards of finance in California, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, Minnesota, Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee possess as many as 10 to 16 spe- 
cific powers dealing with the various phases of 
internal management of the institutions, while 
the other state officials and agencies in these 
states are vested with only a few powers. 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENT BROAD- 
CASTING STATION IN 
WASHINGTON 

REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, according to Education by Radio, has 
introduced a bill authorizing the construction in 
Washington, D. C., of a high-power short-wave 
government broadcasting station to be known 
as the Pan-American Radio Station. In con- 
nection with his bill, Mr. Celler made the follow- 
ing statement : 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education is in- 
structed to provide programs of national and inter- 
national interest. There is to be appropriated 
$750,000 for the construction of such station. . 

The plan and purpose of such legislation has had 
the approval and encouragement of responsible of- 
ficials of the Department of State, Department of 
the Interior, Department of Agriculture, Federal 
Communications Commission, National Committee 
on Education by Radio and the Pan-American 
Union. Also, such project has already had the 
approval specifically of President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary of State Hull and Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson. It grows out of the radio resolution 
adopted January, 1932, at Montevideo by the 
Seventh International Conference of the North, 
Central and South American countries forming the 
twenty-one sister republics of the Pan-American 
Union. 

Each American nation participating at the Con- 
ference agreed to set up short-wave broadcasting 
stations and to broadcast such programs as to 
cement bonds of friendship and cultural under- 
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standing between the peoples of the twenty-one 
countries of the Pan-American Union. . . . In 
all the world there are no more unassigned or 
‘‘empty’’ channels for new short-wave broadcast- 
ing stations—except one; that is the channel pre- 
empted at the Montevideo Conference for exclusive 
use of Pan-American republics. 

President Roosevelt, in pursuance of such pre- 
emption, and in accord with our sister nations, 
issued Executive Order No. 6472, dated December 
2, 1933, making available for the U. S. Govern- 
ment the following frequencies: 6120 ke., 9550 ke., 
11730 ke., 15130 ke., and 21500 ke. 

In pursuance of such Executive Order, a station 
was to be set up in Washington, D. C., under the 
joint control and auspices of the State Department 
and Navy Department. The station was never set 
up. Many obstacles were thrown across the path 
of this much needed reform by misguided and 
selfish persons. It is feared that this would be the 
entering wedge into governmental control of radio. 
That . . One Pan-American short- 
wave station, set up in pursuance of the treaty in an 
unassigned channel on a non-competitive basis, will 
not in the slightest militate against private initia- 
It will not lead to government monopoly. ... 

Because of the pressure against carrying out the 
President ’s Executive Order I have introduced my 
bill. . . . Every nation in the world has a broad- 
casting station except the United States. ... There 
are two million short-wave receiving sets in this 


is ridiculous. . 


tive. 


country and the number is mounting daily by leaps 
Such increasing short-wave receptiv- 
ity might well command a federal station. 

Such a federal-controlled station could be used 
[1] to create good will between this and other 
nations, [2] to eradicate international misunder- 
standings, and [3] to develop two-way trade be- 
tween the United States and other nations. 


and bounds. 


THE JUNIOR ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Wa ter E. HEss, senior adviser of secondary 
education of the State of Pennsylvania, writing 
in The Public Education Bulletin, states that the 
Pennsylvania Junior Academy of Science, while 
organized only four years ago, has acquired a 
membership of some thirty secondary school 
science clubs throughout the state. The academy 
was formed for the mutual benefit of the mem- 
ber clubs. It serves as a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas and new findings in the vari- 
ous scientific fields studied by the participating 


schools. In view of the rapid and significant 
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developments in science leaders in the field fel 
the necessity of formulating an organization 88 4 
common meeting ground. The Pennsylvanis 
Junior Academy of Science meets this need, for 
it constitutes a central body for the mutual cy, 
sideration of all aspects of scientific Progress 
and for all secondary school groups who beconp 
members. 

This organization for young people, whi 
governed by student officers and comprised of 
both senior and junior secondary school scien 
clubs, is affiliated with the Pennsylvania Acai. 
emy of Science as well as with the America, 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Through these organizations the secondary 
school students become acquainted with leaden 
in the field both in Pennsylvania and the nation 
at large. 

They enjoy the additional advantage of x. 
tending an annual convention sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Science in which they 
participate in discussions, demonstrations, ex. 
periments, exhibition of models and field trips, 
The fourth annual convention of these societies 
was held on March 26 and 27 at Franklin ani 
Marshall College in Laneaster. The three pre. 
vious annual conventions were held at Albright 
College in Reading, Dickinson College in Car- 
lisle and the State Teachers College in Indians, 
respectively. The convention for 1938 has hee 
scheduled for Bucknell University at Lewisburg 
These annual meetings furnish a strong incet- 
tive on the part of the participating clubs for 
the development of practical projects in science 
throughout the year. 

Following are the secondary schools whit 
sponsor science clubs belonging to the Pennsy!. 
vania Junior Academy of Science: Abingtor, 
Lebanon, Altoona, Annville, Reading (tw 
clubs), Bangor, Bellefonte, Mount Union, Co: 
lingdale, Crafton, Denver, East Mauch Chunk, 
East Stroudsburg, New Kensington, Harris 
burg, Upper Darby, Lititz, Manheim, Easto, 
Muhlenberg, Philadelphia (three clubs), Indi- 
ana, Pittsburgh, Upper Darby and Wyomissing. 

Popular fields for the organization of thes 
clubs are chemistry, natural history, photog! 


phy, engineering and radio. Many, howevtt, 


are concerned with general scientific studies al 


projects. 
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FIELD COURSE IN COMPARATIVE EDU- 
CATION AND CULTURAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF THE ORIENT 

Tus field study course in China and Japan, 
under the leadership of Professor Benjamin R. 
Andrews, affords American teachers and educa- 
tional supervisors an opportunity to learn by 
personal contact something of the great cultures 
of the East and their relation to education; to 
visit schools and colleges; to meet teachers and 
educational leaders; to observe family and com- 
munity life, industry and trade, the arts and 
health and welfare programs. An effort will be 
made to provide individual members of the 
group with educational contacts of special 
interest. 

The course ineludes preliminary reading and 
discussions on shipboard, and provides an organ- 
ized program of conferences and professional 
trips in the field. There will be supplementary 
excursions to art museums and to historic and 
scenic places, and opportunities to enjoy the 
national theater, musie and other cultural ex- 
periences. 

The sailing will be from Seattle and Van- 
couver on June 26 on the Empress of Russia. 
The group will go first to China, where the study 
will be centered at the American College of 
Chinese Studies, Peiping, with lectures by edu- 
cational leaders and visits to public and private 
educational institutions. There will be shorter 
units of work in Shanghai and in Nanking with 
visits to the Ministry of Education and other 
government departments. Supplementary trips 
will be arranged to the Forbidden City, Summer 
Palace, Great Wall, Sun Yat Sen’s Memorial 
Hall and other historie sites. 

The group will go by rail two thousand miles 
across China, Manchuria and Korea, with a day’s 
program en route in Mukden and another in 
Seoul, the capital of Korea. 

In Japan, the study program will be centered 
in Tokyo, where the group will attend the World 
Education Conference of the World Federation 
ot Education Associations, from August 2 to 7. 
This congress will inelude sections on Adult 
Edueation, sroadeasting, College and Univer- 
sity Edueation, Edueational Crafts, Educational 
Legislation, Elementary Edueation, Geography, 
Health Education, Home and School, Interna- 
tional Edueation, Library, Preparation of 
Teachers, Pre-School Edueation, Rural Edu- 
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cation, Science and Mathematies, Secondary 
Education, Teacher Organization and Visual 
Education. 

Following the conference, the group will 
resume its program of conferences with educa- 
tional leaders and visits to institutions, inelud- 
ing a unit of work in Kyoto, art center of 
Japan, in Osaka, commercial center, and in 
Nara, the ancient capital. There will be supple- 
mentary trips to Kamakura, to Nikko and Lake 
Chuzenji, to Karuizawa, and to Mt. Fuji, Lake 
Hakone and Miyanoshita. 

Return sailing will be from Yokohama on Au- 
gust 25 on the Empress of Asia, stopping for a 
one-day program at Honolulu and arriving at 
Vancouver and Seattle on September 7. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS CURRICULUM AT 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 

THE new liberal arts curriculum which Brown 
University will introduce in September is ex- 
pected to encourage independent achievement by 
high-ranking students under the revised honors 
plan in charge of Professor William T. Hast- 
ings. The plan has been attracting an increas- 
ing number of students since it was initiated in 
1920. As an integrated part of the new cur- 
riculum leading to the degree of bachelor of arts, 
it provides special opportunities for superior 
students to work freely under direction in fields 
in which they are most interested. 

Revised course requirements next year are 
expected to tend to turn student interests into 
some definite channel which they select them- 
selves. Courses will be selected from five 
groups—the physical sciences, biological sei- 
ences, literature and other arts, and from mathe- 
matics and philosophy. English composition 
and a foreign language will not be required if 
the standards of especially devised “proficiency 
tests” are met. 

One of the principal features of the new cur- 
riculum will require ali freshman candidates for 
a liberal arts degree at Brown University and 
at Pembroke College to map out, at the end of 
their first year, a coherent program of study 
for their last three years in college. At this 
time they will choose between the regular pro- 
gram and the honors plan. The university will 
set up an enlarged and improved system of edu- 
cational advice and direction, with faculty ad- 
visers to assist in the arrangement of programs. 

Under the new curriculum, greater emphasis 
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is to be placed upon independent study for 
honors and on the integration of the work with 
tutorial assistance. Work for honors may be 
undertaken in nearly all departments of instruc- 
tion, and on an interdepartmental or divisional 
basis as well. In general, the integrated pro- 
gram of work for honors students will be more 
extensive than before, and more advanced than 
the usual program for an A.B. degree. Candi- 
dates for honors will continue to work in close 
association with members of the faculty, and 
will be free from the requirements of routine 
class attendance. 

Methods of conducting honors work will be 
arranged with as much flexibility as possible. 
In some departments the work will be conducted 
in discussion groups. In others, individual 
study projects under tutorial direction will be 
carried out. To a greater extent than in past 
years, there will be a reduction from five to 
four, or fewer, in the number of subjects studied 
at one time. The university will award fresh- 
man honors at the end of the first year, in place 
of preliminary honors now awarded at the end 
of the sophomore year. Final honors will be 
awarded, as under the present arrangement, at 
the end of the senior year on the basis of com- 
prehensive examinations. 

The regular program for students not taking 
honors will also be liberalized in teaching meth- 
ods in order to increase attention to the indi- 
vidual student and encourage him in freedom of 
study. To do this the practice of classification 
by ability will be extended and certain class 
meetings in selected courses will be omitted in 
order to provide greater opportunity for col- 
lateral The introduction of year 
courses with final examinations on the whole 
year’s work, begun during the present academic 
is an additional innovation intended to 


reading. 


year, 
improve teaching and set higher standards of 


accomplishment. 


GIFTS TO THE CALIFORNIA INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


THE California Institute of Technology has re- 


ceived, from a donor who desires to remain 
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anonymous, a gift of $750,000 to be used ag oy. 
dowment for the Division of Humanities, This 
benefaction is accompanied by no condition ey. 
cept that it be utilized to maintain and strengthe 
the work which is being done in the fields of jit. 
erature, history, economies, foreign languages, 
philosophy and other humanistic studies, ie 
companying the gift came a letter in which the 
donor states that “the work which the institute 
is doing in developing the humanities, thus ep. 
abling engineering students to obtain the el. 
tural side as well as the scientific, interests him 
so much that he has decided to give $750,000 
toward the endowment of the humanities.” 

Ten years ago the late Joseph B. Dabney, of 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Dabney gave funds 
amounting to more than $250,000 with which 
Dabney Hall of the Humanities was constructed 
to serve as a center for this branch of the eur. 
riculum. At the same time an endowment of 
several hundred thousand dollars was contributed 
by various friends to strengthen the program of 
instruction in humanistie subjects. It was these 
two additions to its existing resources that made 
possible the emphasis upon cultural studies which 
now receive such substantial recognition at the 
hands of a new benefactor who asks that his 
name be not disclosed. The recognition comes 
in the form of the largest single addition to its 
endowment that the institute has received during 
the past six years. 

It is not expected that the income from the 
new endowment will be used to expand the num- 
ber of subjects taught in the division, but rather 
it will be used to strengthen and improve the 
quality of courses in literature, history, philoso- 
phy, ete., that are already being given. Accord- 
ing to a member of the institute, already there 
are enough liberal arts courses to give every 
student a well-rounded education. He added: 
“None of us will rest content until this branch of 
the curriculum is strengthened to a plane of 
equality with the best universities in the country, 
and with the proximity of the Huntington Li- 
brary, a veritable treasure-house of materials in 
literature and history, there is no reason why 
this can not now be done.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


In accordance with the nomination of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, city 
manager of Cincinnati, was elected to the presi- 


dency of the University of Wisconsin on Mareh 
18. The election was by unanimous vote of 9 to 
0, but three regents, who had disapproved the 
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dismissal of Dr. Glenn Frank, refrained from 
voting, and three regents were absent. The elec- 
tion is only for one year. The salary is $15,000, 
‘n addition to the use of the presidential resi- 
dence and reimbursement for various expenses. 
At Cincinnati Dr. Dykstra received a salary of 
$25,000. 

Dr. J. Rion McKissick will be installed as 
president of the University of South Carolina on 
April 6. It is expeeted that the governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, trustees, all South Carolina col- 
lege presidents, members of the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina and members of the State 
Legislature will be present. Chief Justice J. G. 
Stabler, of the South Carolina Supreme Court, 
will deliver the oath of office to President 
MeKissick. 

Dr. Henry Epwrxy McGrew, who was presi- 
dent of Penn College at Oskaloosa, Iowa, from 
1918 to 1928 and who has sinee been pastor of 
the First Friends Chureh at Pasadena, Calif., is 
resuming the presidency of Penn College. 


Dr. Hersert Ligurroor Eason, vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of London, was ap- 
poimted on Mareh 17 prineipal of the university, 
to sueceed the late Sir Edwin Deller, who had 
held the position since 1929. Dr. Eason has been 
superintendent and senior ophthalmie surgeon 
of Guy’s Hospital and dean of the medical 


1 
school. 


Proressor Wituiam L. Youne, sinee 1923 
professor of education of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been made vice-president of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dr. B. L. SrraDLEY, who has been for seven- 
teen years examiner at the Ohio State University, 
has been made dean of the College of Arts and 


Sciences, 


Di. C. CLEMENT FrENCH, professor of chem- 
istry and head of the department at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, who has been acting 
dean since the beginning of the present session, 
iis been eleeted dean of the college. 


Ar Columbia University, Professor Franz 
Schrader has been named head of the department 
ot zoology, and Professor Joseph F. Ritt has 
become acting head of the department of mathe- 


maties, 
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CHARLES DENOE LEEDy, lecturer in musie at 
Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve 
University, and a member of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music since 1930, has been named chair- 
man of the department of music at Mount Hol- 
yoke College to succeed Dr. William Churchill 
Hammond. 


Dr. A. J. Marper has been appointed by the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education as as- 
sistant professor of history at the University of 
Oregon. 


Dr. Ropert H. Morrison, principal of the 
New Jersey State Normal School at Paterson, 
was recently appointed by the New Jersey State 
Board of Education state director of teacher- 
education and junior colleges. The appointment 
will be effective on July 1. He will succeed 
Edgar F. Bunce, who has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the State Normal School at Glass- 
boro. Dr. Morrison will serve as administrative 
assistant to the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in planning teacher-education curricula, in 
preparing budgets, in authorizing private col- 
leges to offer professional courses for teachers 
and in working with the executive officers in 
the private colleges in maintaining standards 
established by the State Board of Education. 
He will be succeeded as principal of the State 
Normal School at Paterson by Dr. Clair 58. 
Wightman, who, at present, is director of stu- 
dent teaching at the Normal School. 


Tue Teachers College Record of Columbia 
University reports the following appointments: 
Marian L. Sheets, head of the department of 
modern languages, McPherson College, Kans. ; 
Anthony Louis Elicona, professor of French, 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn.; Ade- 
line R. Missal, instructor in home economics, 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y.; E. 
Jeannette Biggs, associate professor of foods 
and nutrition, University of Tennessee; Paul E. 
Schwartz, instructor in economies, Bucknell Uni- 
versity Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; New- 
ell T. Preston, associate professor in psychology 
and education, Maryville College, Tennessee ; 
William W. Wattenberg, instructor in educa- 
tion and director of the curriculum laboratory, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Iil.; Ernest 
V. Hollis, instructor in the history and philoso- 
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phy of education, College of the City of New 
York. 

Dr. ALLAN Nevins, professor of history at 
Columbia University and winner of the Pulitzer 
prize for biography in 1933, who has a year’s 
leave of absence from Columbia University, will 
lecture during the next academic year at the 
California Institute of Technology. 

Dr. FraANK N. FREEMAN, of the University of 
Chicago, has resigned as chairman of the edi- 
torial board of the Review of Educational Re- 
search, but will continue as a member of the 
board. He is sueceeded by Dr. Douglas E. 
Seates, director of research for the Cincinnati 
Publie Schools. 


JEROME IRVING Situ, librarian of the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York, has been ap- 
pointed second assistant director and librarian 


of the museum. 


O. D. Apams, Oregon state director of voca- 
tional education, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for three months and is now in Washing- 
ton, D. C., assisting federal vocational agencies 
in the preparation of plans for police training 
in American cities. During his absence O. I. 
Paulson is serving as acting director. 


Miss JANET H. KELLOCK, secretary of the 
Museum of Science and Arts at Yonkers, N. Y., 
has organized and has been placed in charge of 
nature-study classes for school children on a 
permanent basis. One-hour classes are con- 
ducted for grade-school children on Mondays 
and Wednesdays and for high-school pupils on 
Fridays. Monthly exhibits are held of draw- 
ings, spatter prints, essays and elay models pro- 
duced by the children; and a nature bulletin 
prepared by the nature group and containing 
selected essays is issued. 

Miss Harriet DEAN BUCKINGHAM, secretary 
of Radcliffe College since 1910, has tendered her 
resignation to become effective with the close of 
the present academic year. Miss Ruth Daven- 
port, executive secretary to the dean of Harvard 
College, has been appointed her successor. As 
the work of the office has become more special- 
ized the title of the position has been changed 
from secretary to registrar. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer reports that the 
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Chester County grand jury on March 9 indicted 
Dr. Norman W. Cameron, formerly president 
West Chester State Teachers College, on charges 
of illegally operating a book store for students 
With Dr. Cameron was indicted Anna M, \p. 
Cauley, his secretary, for embezzlement ani 
larceny of $1,225.17 proceeds from the sale of 
books. Dr. Cameron was dismissed in Novyen. 
ber, 1935, and is now superintendent of schools 
at Garfield, N. J. 


Dr. Mary EMMA WOOLLEY, retiring president 
of Mount Holyoke College, received the honorary 
degree of doctor of law from the University of 
Chicago at its one hundred and eighty-sevent) 
convocation. President Robert M. Hutchins eon. 
ferred the degree on Dr. Woolley “in recognition 
of her eminent public services and particularly 
of her achievements as president of Mount Hol- 
yoke College in the advancement of higher 
education for women.” 


Dr. LIVINGSTON FARRAND, retiring president 
of Cornell University, was the guest of honor at 
the annual luncheon on March 20 of the Cornel! 
Women’s Club of New York. 

A Book of historical and political essays writ- 
ten by his former students has been dedicated to 
Dr. Charles H. Mellwain, charter trustee of 
Princeton University and professor of the science 
of government at Harvard University. 


Dr. LevERING Tyson, president-elect of Mub- 
lenberg College, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner meeting of the Easton Alumni of the 
college on March 16. 


Royce D. McA.isTer, superintendent of 
schools in Suffield, was elected at the Hartford 
meeting president of the Connecticut Association 
of Public School Superintendents. 


Dean Maraarer S. Morriss, of Pembroke 
College, Brown University, was elected president 
of the American Association of University Wo- 
men at the recent annual meeting at Savannah, 
Ga. She succeeds Dr. Meta Glass, president of 
Sweet Briar College. 

Proressor L. W. K&e.er and Professor Mabel 
Rugen, of the University of Michigan, will be ou 
sabbatical leave from February to June. Dr. 
Keeler attended the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, of 
which he is secretary, and plans to spend several 
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months in observing institutions and practises in 
special education in California and other states. 
Dr. Rugen will make a tour of reportedly pro- 
gressive schools in the eastern half of the United 
States for observation and comparison of the dif- 


forent interpretations of progressive education. 


Miss Susan M. Trane, professor of art and 
head of the department of art at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., sailed on March 
19 for Italy, where she will spend the spring and 
summer studying Italian art. During the latter 
part of the summer she will tour Europe, return- 
ing to the United States in September. 


Y. T. Wu, editor of the Chinese Press Associa- 


» tion and member of the national committee of 


the Young Men’s Christian Association in China, 
spent a week in February at the University of 
Oregon, where he conducted a number of student 
meetings on Oriental affairs. 


Dr. IsAlAH BowMan, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, will deliver the Founder’s 
Day address at the University of Virginia on 
April 13, the anniversary of the birth of Thomas 


| Jefferson. 


Dr. Mera Guass, president of Sweet Briar 


' College, Virginia, will deliver the commencement 


address at Simmons College, Boston, on June 14. 


Dr. Jas. B. OveRTON, professor of plant phy- 


' siology at the University of Wisconsin, died on 
' March 18 at the age of sixty-eight years. He 


had been a member of the department since 1904 
and for several years had served as its chairman. 


Tue Rey. JosepH Heatty Dutwes, librarian 
emeritus at Prineeton Theological Seminary, 
died on March 8. He was eighty-three years old. 


Tue Rev. FRANK HorrnaGEL BiGELow, head 
master of Rectory School at Pomfret, Conn., 
died on Mareh 19. He was sixty-three years old. 


THE nineteenth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans and Advisers of Men 
will be held under the auspices of the University 
of Texas on April 1, 2 and 3. 


Tue first regional conference of the National 
Conference of Teachers of English will be held 
in Spokane, Washington, from April 7 to 9. 
It is being held in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Inland Empire Education Asso- 
“lation, and is the first of a series of regional 
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conferences authorized by the board of directors 
at the Boston meeting. 


THE Inland Empire Edueation Association 
will hold its thirty-ninth annual session in 
Spokane on April 7, 8 and 9. Speakers on the 
general program include: Dr. L. R. Alderman, 
national head of adult education; Miss Sarah 
Waumbaugh, recently technical adviser and 
deputy member of the Saar Plebiscite Commis- 
sion appointed by the League of Nations; Pro- 
fessor Lois Coffey Mossman, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dr. Winfield D. Armentrout, of Colorado State 
Teachers College; Dr. J. B. Nash, New York 
University, and Dr. R. L. Lyman, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Thirty-two sectional meetings 
will be held in the afternoons of April 7 and 8. 


THE Teachers Union, New York City, will 
sponsor an educational conference, “The School 
in Contemporary Society,’ on Saturday, April 
10, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Each speaker 
will be allowed an hour for his address, which 
will be followed by an hour and a half of discus- 
sion from the floor. Among the subjects to be 
discussed are: Teaching the teacher, teaching the 
pre-adolescent, teaching the adolescent, guidance, 
the Negro problem, rating and supervision, par- 
ent-teacher cooperation, adult education, pres- 
sure groups and financial control. The speakers 
will include: Professor George S. Counts, of 
Teachers College; Francis J. Gorman, president 
of the United Textile Workers of America; 
Charles J. Hendley, president of the Teachers 
Union, and Dr. Margaret Schlauch, of New 
York University, chairman. 


THE centenary of Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., which occurs in May, was 
celebrated at a luncheon in London on March 18. 
About 200 alumnae and friends of the college 
and supporters of the cause of education 
throughout the world gathered to honor its 
founder, Mary Lyon, and its retiring president, 
Dr. Mary Emma Woolley. The occasion was 
marked by a resolution urging the furtherance 
of amity between Great Britain and the United 
States and a plea for popular study of Amer- 
ican history, which now has no place in the 
curriculum of British schools. The speakers 
included Viscountess Astor, the Marquess of 
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Lothian and United States Ambassador Robert 
W. Bingham. 


Aw endowment of $150,000 has been given to 
the department of library science of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan by the Carnegie Corporation 
and the Carnegie Endowment. The income from 
the fund will be used to add an additional full- 
time professor to the faculty of the department, 
of which Dr. William W. Bishop is head. 


B. F. FacKENTHAL, JR., president of the 
board of trustees of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, announced at a special meeting of the 
board, called to hear plans for the sesqui-centen- 
nial of the founding of the college next October, 
that he would build a library for the college to 
cost about $250,000. It will be built around the 
Watts de Peyster Library, which was erected in 
1898. Only the roof and several interior walls 
will be removed. The design of the exterior will 
follow Georgian architecture. The building will 
be entirely fireproof and the reading rooms will 
seat approximately 225 persons. Additional 
space for readers will be provided by carrels and 
private study space in the book stacks and con- 
ference rooms. The ultimate stack capacity will 
be at least three times that of the present 
building. 


THE Senate Labor Committee on March 18 ap- 
proved a bill to provide permanent federal aid 
for state and territorial school systems, with an 
eventual maximum appropriation of $300,000,- 
000 a year. The measure calls for an initial ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000, to be increased $50,- 
000,000 annually until a maximum of $300,000,- 
000 is reached in 1942. Grants under the bill 
would be distributed on a basis of population to 
provide public school terms of at least 160 days 
annually. States could not decrease their own 
educational contributions below the figure for 
1936. 

THE Louisiana State Budget Committee, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, has advised the 
boards that their budgets should be revised be- 
cause about $500,000 more state-school funds 
would be available than was originally expected, 
and that the first surplus money after such revi- 
sion should be used to pay white teachers for 
ten months instead of nine. The advice carried 
the proviso that the additional month’s pay 
should be granted only if funds were sufficient 
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to keep the schools open for full nine-mons 
terms. A few years ago some parishes yy. 
compelled to reduce their terms to seven moni, 
Superintendent of Edueation T. H. Harris j 
reported to have said that an estimate made gy. 
eral months ago that $9,000,000 of state fun 
would be available for schools had been revised 
upward to $9,500,000. The committee inform 
the boards that after adding the month’s pay 
they should use any remaining money for liqy. 
dation of indebtedness, repairs and addition) 
construction in that order of importance. 


THE United States Supreme Court has uphelj 
the action of the West New York (N. J.) schog 
authorities in reducing the salaries of scho 
teachers during the depression. The court actej 
on the suit of almost 100 teachers who charged 
that the pay reduction was unconstitutional, as; 
violation of a contract under which they wer 
employed. The New Jersey Court of Errors ani 
Appeals upheld the reduction, ranging from }\) 
to 15 per cent. The teachers urged that they had 
been employed at a time when the state law pr- 
vided that there should be no reduction in the 
pay of teachers and that they should not be dis. 
missed except for cause and after a trial. 


ACCEPTANCE by Governor George H. Ear 
of the offer of the University of Pittsburgh to 
permit the election of half of the thirty ele- 
tive members of the board of trustees from 4 
list proposed by the organized alumni officially 
ended the dispute between the Governor and tie 
institution, which has lasted for two years. The 
president of the Alumni Association will pul 
organized alumni to elect thirteen members to ‘il 
vacancies on the board, the results of the poll 
be announced at the nominating commitie 
meeting on April 10. 


Tue Alumnae Council of Mount Holyoke Col 
lege recently passed a resolution intended to end 
organized opposition against the election of Dr. 
Roswell G. Ham, of Yale University, as pres 
dent of the college. The resolution in pat 
follows: “We must seek a constructive approat! 
to the whole question of relationship between the 
trustees and the alumnae. Deep conviction and 
difference of opinion exist as to the wisdom of 
the action, but whatever the difference of opi 
ion, it appears that nothing can be accomplishet 
by further discussion of the presidency, and thet 
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the problem is now one of uniting all alumnae on 
a constructive program for the future good of 


Mount Holyoke.” 


The Chicago Tribune reports that Chicago 
teachers who retired before an amendment of 
the Diller act two years ago reduced the maxi- 
mum retirement pension from $1,500 to $500 
annually were granted a United States Supreme 
Court review of their case on March 8. The 


teachers, in their state suit, contended it was 
unconstitutional for the state to cut pensions 
after they had acerued. School board attorneys 
held the pensions were not based on a vested 
contractual right, but were a gratuity granted 


by the legislature. The school lawyers were up- 
held by the Superior Court and by the Illinois 
Supreme Court. 


Minister OF Epucation Rust has announced 
that henceforth English is to be a required 
foreign language of all students in the German 
Mittelschule. 


Iv Switzerland the movement to make 
Romansch an official fourth language of the 


Republic has received new force. Spoken by 
some 40,000 people, this language is the mother 
tongue of the inhabitants of the mountain 
canton of Graubiinden. In derivation it is 


Latin, which it still closely resembles. In Zurich 
recently the Neue Helvetische Gesellschaft came 
out in favor of making Romansch a fourth 
official tongue of Switzerland. Federal Coun- 
cilor Etter announeed at the same time that by 
the end of the year the question might be sub- 
mitted to the Swiss citizens in a popular refer- 
endum. 


TrariAN Bratu, rector of Iasi University, 
Rumania, was stabbed and seriously injured on 


THE QUEST FOR BEQUESTS 

From early Colonial days the cause of higher 
education in this country has been materially 
aided and encouraged by the generous action of 
interested individuals who have made provision 
in their wills for the support of our colleges and 
universities. Harvard, our oldest American 
college, which last year celebrated the tercen- 
‘enary of its founding, owes its inception, at 


DISCUSSION 
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March 1. Three students, arrested and charged 
with the crime, are reported to have admitted 
membership in the “Iron Guard,” militant Nazi 
organization. The following day four univer- 
sities were ordered closed until a law could be 
passed ejecting members of political parties 
from student bodies; clergymen who are party 
members were ordered unfrocked, and secret 
lodges and organizations were ordered dis- 
banded. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Cairo 
dated March 18 reports that the police fired 
shotguns into a mass of university students 
striking against co-education at Giza, wound- 
ing an undetermined number. 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
dated from Berlin on March 21 reports that 
Catholic and Protestant defenders of the tradi- 
tional confessional school system suffered defeat 
in Saar-Pfalz and the neighboring Palatinate. 
School registration showed 13,478 children en- 
tered for the non-confessional National Socialist 
schools and only 268 for confessional schools. 
The Governor of the Saar-Palatinate Province 
has announced that the confessional schools 
would be abolished. Bishops and priests are 
said to have fought desperately against the so- 
called unified schools as centers of anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda. The Saar is 80 per cent. 
Catholic, the Palatinate is substantially Catholic. 
Figures issued on the number of theological stu- 
dents in Germany show a decrease of one third 
since 1933. The 1933 university records showed 
6,641 students of theology. The number is now 
reduced to 4,112. There are Protestant dioceses, 
such as Saxony, where nearly a third of the 
parishes have no pastors because adequately 
trained candidates can not be found. 






When John 


least in part, to a gift by bequest. 
Harvard bequeathed to the contemplated 
“schoale or colledge” his library and half his 
estate—a princely gift at the time—he indicated 
the potentialities of this form of giving. Many 
another college owes its origin, as do Williams 
and Johns Hopkins, to money bequeathed by 
will, and the early development, continued main- 
tenance and growth of most of our institutions 
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of higher learning would not have been possible 
without the generosity of far-sighted men and 
women, expressed in this way. 

Yet it was not until 1924 that the systematic 
solicitation of bequests was fully recognized as 
an effective instrument of fund-raising and the 
first formal bequest program inaugurated. In 
that year the Cornellian Council, the official 
fund-raising agency of Cornell University, ap- 
pointed a committee on bequests, headed by 
a prominent New York attorney and well-known 
alumnus. The idea originated with the vice- 
chairman of the university’s board of trustees, 
who had shortly before successfully headed a 
campaign to raise a ten million dollar semi- 
centennial endowment fund and who had previ- 
ously served as president of the council. Be- 
lieving that in the years to come Cornell might 
well expect to receive more money by bequest 
than from all other sources combined, he recom- 
mended that a definite program be developed 
which would encourage alumni and other friends 
of the university to remember Cornell in their 
wills. During the past twelve years more than 
six million dollars have been bequeathed to Cor- 
nell, and many persons still living have made 
provision to leave something to Cornell, in the 
form of direct gifts of cash, securities, real 
estate or other property, contingent bequests, 
living trusts and annuities to care for loved ones 
during life with the university as ultimate bene- 
ficiary. 

A survey of the present status of fund-raising 
activities in American colleges and universities 
reveals that at the present time at least thirty 
institutions have formal bequest programs in 
operation, and many more have similar under- 
takings in contemplation. With the exception 
of the one at Cornell, all the existing plans have 
had their inception during the past six or seven 
years, and most of them have followed, in 
greater or less degree, the Cornell bequest pro- 
gram. At many institutions attempts to culti- 
vate will-ful giving are also being made by 
administrative officers, trustees and other official 
representatives. 

The Cornell bequest program is one of the 
major activities of the Cornellian Council, eo- 
ordinate in importance with the maintenance of 
the Cornell Alumni Fund. The work is con- 
ducted through a committee on bequests com- 
posed of nearly a thousand lawyers, graduates 
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of the university’s law school and other Cornel] 
alumni who have entered the law after profes. 
sional study elsewhere, located in all paris of 
the United States and in several foreign egy). 
tries. The policies of the bequest committee ay. 
determined by the chairman and a small execy. 
tive group, and the executive secretary of the 
Cornellian Council, who serves on this executiye 
committee, is always ready to conduct come. 
spondence with persons interested in any phase 
of the bequest program or of giving to Cornel 

The thought underlying the organization anj 
activities of the Cornell bequest program, as of 
the others, is that clients frequently seek fron 
practicing attorneys advice as to worthy bene. 
ficiaries of all forms of philanthropic gifts and 
bequests. If each lawyer’s mind is sufficiently 
attuned to the needs of his university, he need 
not hesitate for an appropriate answer to such 
an inquiry. And, even if he never draws a wil] 
for a client, he at least has his own will to draw 
or to have drawn. The same is true of trust 
officers, insurance men, ministers, physicians and 
others who are frequently consulted on such 
matters and who also have their own wills to 
make. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, where a con- 
mittee of the board of trustees is responsible for 
all financial promotion work, the bequest pro- 
gram was initiated through the office of the 
executive secretary of the university, the chair- 
man of the trustees’ committee on promotion 
acting as organizing chairman. Since 1930 the 
work has been conducted under an estates and 
wills committee composed of more than one hu- 
dred lawyers and bankers, located in all the 
principal communities in Ohio and in many of 
the larger cities outside that state. 

The University of Pennsylvania has a prog- 
ress committee which follows up on estates in 
which the university may share and approaches 
individuals whose relatives have left bequests to 
the university or have mentioned the university 
in their wills. During the past five years a com- 
mittee on bequests has been organized with au 
executive committee of five members whose fune- 
tion is to select the members of a general com- 
mittee on bequests and also to act as a steerilg 
committee for the entire bequest program, itl- 
tiating activities and following them up to st 
that they are carried through to a successful 
conclusion. The office of the University of 
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Pennsylvania Fund serves as the executive office 


of the committee. 
In 1932, as part of “a plan to increase the 


gnancial stability of New York University,” a 
bequest foundation committee was organized at 
that institution. The main committee consists 
of a chairman and sixteen members, represent- 
ine the faculty, the administration, the alumni 
federation and the various schools and colleges 
of the university. An administrative officer of 
the university serves as secretary of the bequest 
foundation committee and persons desiring as- 
sistance in drafting or changing wills to include 
mention of New York University are advised to 
communicate with him. 

Until four or five years ago Northwestern 
University carried on no systematic plan to 
encourage bequests, but utilized various means 
to accomplish this purpose, such as personal 
contacts with wealthy individuals and general 
publicity in the public press, in its alumni maga- 
zine and in the university publications. <A defi- 
nite bequest program has now been developed 
under a trustee committee on development, which 
has a special sub-committee on bequests whose 
responsibility is to encourage prospective donors 
o name Northwestern in their wills. The com- 
wittee on development is constantly examining 
other methods of philanthropy, such as the an- 
nuity contract, life insurance, estate pledges, 
ivansfer of property and trust funds, and keeps 
in touch with attorneys, trust officers, bankers 
and others who are likely to counsel in the final 
disposition of estates. 

At Syracuse University a committee on be- 
quests was organized several years ago at the 
request of the chancellor of the university, and 
as rapidly as possible all Syracuse men who are 
embers of the bar are being enrolled in the 
committee; the general plan also contemplates 
the inclusion of doetors and ministers. 

As part of its continuous program of fund- 
raising Western Reserve University has organ- 
zed a bequest program following more or less 
the lines of the one at Cornell. The organiza- 
lion consists of a chairman; an executive com- 
mittee composed of eleven graduates of the law 
school, which develops plans and determines 
Policies; an advisory committee, consisting of 
the dean and at least one alumnus from each 
of the thirteen colleges of the university, which 
ascertains needs of the individual eolleges and 
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advises as to the ways and means of carrying 
on publicity concerning these needs; and a gen- 
eral committee of nearly two thousand alumni, 
graduates of the law school as well as alumni 
of the undergraduate college who have entered 
the practice of law through study at other 
schools. 

While the more elaborately organized bequest 
programs are to be found at the larger universi- 
ties, a number of independent liberal arts col- 
leges have made considerable progress in this 
field. Usually these smaller institutions have 
developed their bequest programs in connection 
with some special fund-raising campaign. 
About five years ago as part of the centenary 
celebration at Haverford College a committee 
of lawyers and trust officers in Philadelphia was 
appointed which circularized other Haverford 
lawyers and trust officers elsewhere in the coun- 
try and sent letters to all other Haverford 
alumni urging them to make provision for the 
college in their wills, regardless of how small the 
amount might be. At Bucknell University a 
bequest division of the university’s centennial 
commission was formed two years ago, and a 
committee of more than two hundred Bucknell 
lawyers, bank representatives and insurance men 
was selected. 

When last year Allegheny College launched 
a bequest program the board of trustees made 
it a major financial project and joined with 
the college alumni association in sponsoring it. 
Although it has done little in an organized 
way, Rollins College has maintained a pro- 
gram of personal solicitation on the part of 
certain of the college officers and several years 
ago joined with the other five Florida colleges 
in publishing a booklet, entitled “Endowing 
Florida’s Future,” in which were listed the needs 
of the six institutions and the ways in which 
those needs might be met through bequests. At 
Lafayette College an alumni committee, which 
had investigated the practices of other institu- 
tions, has recommended a definite bequest pro- 
gram; in the meantime the president of the 
college has been actively publicizing the impor- 
tance of bequests as future sources of financial 
support for his own and other privately en- 
dowed institutions. 

The most extensive bequest activities among 
the women’s colleges are to be found at Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
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Vassar and Wellesley colleges, which are co- 
operating with the Alumnae Committee of Seven 
Colleges. This committee has made remarkable 
progress, since its organization in 1932, in estab- 
lishing firm and friendly relations with lawyers 
and trust company officials in many places, as 
well as in generally educating the public as to 
the achievements, needs and inadequate endow- 
ment of women’s colleges. Mount Holyoke, 
Smith and Vassar have been doing some addi- 
tional cultivation of bequests independently. 
The trustees of Rutgers University, realizing 
the importance of a bequest program, recently 
created the office of an assistant to the president 
who is now organizing such a program. The 
trustees of Columbia University are also rapidly 
approaching an energetic bequest program, 
planning to start with a committee of lawyers, 
working in cooperation with the treasurer of the 
university. While the University of Chicago 
does not have a definite bequest program, they 
have distributed two booklets on the subject of 
testamentary gifts to lawyers and trust officers 
and have mentioned the matter frequently in 
their alumni bulletin. Catholic University has 
also published a booklet featuring bequests, 
which was used in connection with a capital 
funds campaign launched several years ago. 
Although their problem is slightly different 
from that of the privately endowed institutions, 
several of the state universities have recently 
become active in the solicitation of testamentary 
gifts. As part of its private financing program 
the University of North Carolina has established 
under its alumni loyalty fund a special bequest 
committee, composed of about four hundred 
lawyers and trust officers. Their program is 
frankly modeled a great deal after the one at 
Cornell, but the bulk of the work is earried on 
by means of individual contacts and personal 
visits. The University of California does not 
have a formal bequest organization, but the 
attorney to the regents of the university works 
with the leading attorneys of the state in the 
furtherance of its bequest program. Similarly, 
at the University of Missouri the bequest pro- 
gram is carried on in an informal way by means 
of publicity in the alumni magazine and through 
circulars to the alumni. Several years ago in 
an effort to obtain adequate gifts to take care 
of both construction and maintenance the Uni- 
versity of Oregon published an attractive 
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brochure, entitled “Investments in the Futyy 
of Oregon,” in which considerable space Wag 
given to the discussion of bequests and the 
proper form in which to make them. 

A summary, just published by the John Pri 
Jones Corporation, of gifts and capital amounts 
derived from bequests received during the giz. 
year period 1930-36 by the forty-six Colleges 
and universities—ineluding men’s, women’s anj 
coeducational institutions—listed, out of a total 
of $244,812,968 received by these institutions 
during the six-year period, $90,478,375 in be. 
quests. A list of large individual donations of 
$50,000 or more, published in the 1937 Worlj 
Almanae, records a total of $48,000,000 received 
from bequests during 1936, of which nearly 
$22,000,000 was given to colleges and univers 
ties, and there appear regularly in the pres 
announcements of similar testamentary gifts, 
both large and small. While there are no aecu- 
rate statistics readily available of the total 
amount received through bequests by all our 
institutions of higher learning, the data given 
above are indicative of the potentialities of this 
form of will-ful giving. 


ARCHIE M. Pacer, 
Executive secretary, Cornellian Council 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE THOMASITES IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES 

Arter thirty-five years of work in building a 
new nation in the Far East—years in which 
many fell by the wayside—not in trenches but 
cut down by cholera, plague and _ tropical 
typhoons, the American teacher in the Philip- 
pines is faced with the fact that the First Com- 
monwealth Assembly has liquidated the teachers 
pension fund—although they contributed for 
years 3 per cent. of their meager earnings to the 
Pension Board. 

These teachers retired or to be retired now 
have no hope for a comfortable old age and 19 
hope of not becoming a burden to the commuti- 
ties at home—an amazing piece of neglect and 
ingratitude from our own country, which has 
forgotten them and which has taken no steps 
whatsoever to protect their interests, and fur- 
thermore a similar lack of appreciation from the 
government of the nation which they have helped 
to build. The army of American teachers Was 
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® on educational argosy unparalleled in the history 


of the world. 

We are now only a small group of gray-haired 
men and women far from home with no influence 
yhatsoever—a group not large enough or im- 
portant enough to be considered by the political 
yresentatives of the American government out 


THE THOMASITES 

On July 1, 1901, 600 school teachers sailed from 
San Francisco on the Transport Thomas and 
arrived in Manila Bay on August 21. 

They used to be what they are not 

Tis said. 

And far away across the sea 

They are forgotten .. . all 

They are forgotten 

Those who in that searred sea of time 

Are flecked with snow or graying fast. 

But I— 

I know the lives they gave 

The lives they give. 

Tis not a eyeles span but merely years 

Those years which dance 
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Like leaves that float away 
And fall 
Beneath the Southern Cross 
And slowly shrivel up 
In seaweed grays and 
Purgatorial browns. 
They heard the soft call of the East 
The hectic eall 
Of tropic gardens drenched 
With scent that kissed away 
The breath 
And helped forgetfulness 
To come. 
Those lotus years 
Those years of labrous mountain wanderings 
Of thirsty deaths and torment winds 
Of poisoned streams and fevered brows 
With which they paid 
For that reward which never came 
But which shall come some day 
With that posthumous fame 
Which always crowns good deeds 
In all 
Ungrateful worlds. 
GILBERT PEREZ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION FOR POLITICS—IN 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


THERE is a gulf between the structural life of 
the two great Anglo-Saxon communities which 


' makes a straightforward parallel between any 


single aspect of them almost entirely unreal. 
Indeed, the usefulness of these notes, if any, 
should lie precisely in the light they may shed 
on the stark realities lying at the back of these 
two vastly different societies. 

We propose to use both the terms education 


and politics in their broadest sense. In the 
term education we wish to include the whole 
range of human influences that, whether delib- 


erately or not, fashion the minds and bodies of 
the young, or, for that matter, the adult, with 
4 view to the performance of their permanent 
tasks in society. By polities, again, we wish to 
teler not only to the sphere of the state proper 
but to that of all organized society. Such a 
liberal definition of polities seems alone ade- 
quate in reference to a country like the United 
States, where the national sovereign state is, 





strictly speaking, still non-existent. However, 
this takes us right into the heart of our subject. 


FounpDING A STATE oR A Society? 


The unique peculiarity of the United States 
among modern nations is that they were estab- 
lished as a society, not as a state. It is prob- 
ably the only instance in history that such a 
task should have been deliberately undertaken, 
or perhaps even contemplated. Whether the 
freedom of communal worship or the freedom 
of material betterment was the end primarily 
sought by the founders of the American com- 
monwealth, they invariably identified the polity 
with a mode of social existence the rules of 
which derived their validity not so much from 
positive legislation as from the nature of things. 
They regarded society as a rational proposition 
independent of the existence of the political 
state. But by thus refusing to recognize terri- 
torial sovereignty as the precondition of society, 
they were implicitly rejecting the idea of polli- 
ties which refers precisely to the establishment 
and manipulation of such sovereignty. To pre- 
vent the emergence of such sovereignty was the 
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of the Constitution. Accordingly, 
polities, in every sense of the term, remained a 
more or less peripheric and subsidiary sphere 
in the American social experiment. 

As in all other countries of the Western type, 
state and politics oceupy the center of the stage 
in England. Society is here a predominantly 
unconscious growth, founded and established by 
no man, the structure of which is by its very 
nature removed from direct human interference. 
The road to change leads mainly through na- 
tional legislation. State and polities are here 
the instruments through which members of the 
community can alone govern, uphold, modify or 
transform society. 

In England, therefore, the citizen is primarily 
related to politics, whereas in America he is re- 
lated to society direct. The difference is mo- 
mentous. E 


main aim 


Education for politics means in 
England education for the use of power, per- 
sonal preparation for rule. In America educa- 
tion “for polities,” as traditional polities go, 
would be almost a contradiction in terms. The 
corresponding process is education for social 
existence. Far from being a preparation for 
rule, it is a preparedness for adjustment to one’s 
surroundings, consisting of a technique of be- 
havior in reference to the two basic facts of 
American life: the existence of various group- 
ings in which the individual takes a voluntary 
part, and a convulsive process of change in both 
human and natural surroundings. 


THE AMERICAN TECHNIQUE 


It is under the aspect of change that English 
and American social environment are most obvi- 
ously poles apart. Extreme individualism, both 
mental and material; anarchism in relation to 
the coercive functions of the state; unlimited 
competition as the organizing principle of eco- 
nomic life—these basic tenets of American 
society worked for swift and sweeping change 
in an empty continent. Except for the old 
South and New England, where on the whole 
stability prevailed, the America of to-day is the 
outcome of one long sustained surge of change 
that has transmuted the very fastnesses of the 
earth, raising thousands of settlements to dizzy 
heights and ploughing almost as many under 
again; blasting life from mountain flanks and 
rocketing skyscrapers from the plains; disroot- 
ing the primeval cover of the ground, forest and 
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grass, and replacing them by ploughed fields ang 
flying ports—with stunning results both of 
creative and a woefully destructive kind, }, 
this maelstrom of change social environmey, 
underwent at a forced pace every manner ¢ 
transformation linked with the phenomenon yf 
growth (or, ocecasionally, decay). 

Such, in terms of social reality, was the back. 
ground of the American approach to the pro}. 
lem of the rdle of the citizen in the community, 
and, eventually, to the educational needs of the 
citizen with a view to this role of his. For the 
success of the community manifestly dependaj 
upon the achievement of its individual members, 
and, no less manifestly, the fate of these mep. 
bers depended upon the measure of success ¢ 
failure attained by the community as a who, 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of this 
mutuality of benefits between citizen and com. 
munal group is offered by the rise of real estate 
values in America, this ever active propelling 
motor of the greatest shift of population know 
in modern history. It was under permanat 
duress that the American learned to realize tle 
thousand ways in which the individual can be 
have constructively towards the group to whic 
he belongs and can influence creatively that 
process of change in which he is both a passive 
and an active partner. 

Americans as a people have acquired a unique 
knowledge of the manifold correlations involved 
in social change. The effect of individual be 
havior upon human surroundings, on the group 
and its functions, especially with a view to ther 
prospective evolution, is a field of experience 
on which American families will carry on sus 
tained discussions that would seem almost point 
less to non-Americans. Often the subject wil 
be the changing function of family life, of mar- 
riage and parentage; the changing relationship 
of sets of friends in the depression period; the 
changing form and content of cultural and i 
tellectual pursuits, if not the function of educa 
tion itself, its aims and methods, both in relation 
to the earning capacity of the children and # 
the diminishing functions of the family under 
changing conditions. And invariably, the pout 
will be: What to do about it? which, more often 
than not, means, how to behave about it, ind 
vidually. Behaviorism as a school of psycho: 
ogy is but an abstraction from the methods 
applied in practice in the United States when 
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dealing with the reactions between individual 
jsurroundings. A community which habitu- 
lly does not look to political means to shape 
“ social destinies according to their wishes, 
must tend, if unconsciously, to evolve some edu- 
ative methods which will enable the individual 
i deal with the problem of social change single- 
handed. The often ridiculed efforts of Ameri- 
an educationalists to bring this process under 
he control of consciousness by developing teach- 
able techniques of investigating into the facts 
of social change with a view of mastering them 
are the equivalent to an “education for politics” 
in a basically non-political type of society. Not 
for nothing has America become the home of 
i descriptive sociology, the study of human rela- 
M tionships and “integrated” social curricula. 
Some of it may lack discipline and maturity— 
taken all in all, it is a priceless start for the 
development of new organs of self-consciousness 
in a complex society. 

















ENGLISH STABILITY AND CLASS RULE 





American society was a society of change, 
because it was born out of a rebellion against 
‘feudalism on the background of free land. 
English society, which continues to embody the 
principles of feudal social organization more 
completely than any other society of Western 
industrial civilization, became a society of sta- 
bility. The prineiple underlying its economic 
F organization is that of a secured standard of 
life on the basis of accepted social inequality. 
English society is a society of a feudal type not 
on account of the pageantry which English 
people enjoy nor of the preponderant role of 
the aristocracy in publie life, but because its 
economics are that of a producer’s society. The 
social accessories of economic life in England 
are invariably fashioned in such a manner as to 
F aim at securing to every producer the maximum 
stability of conditions of work, earnings, pro- 
fessional honor and traditions. Atomistie indi- 
vidualism, unlimited competition, anarchistie 
impatience with regulation have scant room in 
such a system. The feudal idea of “suum 
cuque” governs distribution. Cohesion in so- 
“ety is grounded on the recognition of their 
respective monopolies and privileges on the part 
of the various professional and vocational 
| soups. Apart from an effective publie opin- 
on, the supreme guarantor and, to an increasing 
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degree, also the regulator of these privileges is, 
to-day, the state. Education for politics in such 
a basically feudal society is education of a privi- 
leged class for the task of leadership, responsi- 
bility and rule in the state. This is supple- 
mented by the complementary education of the 
other classes to be led and ruled. Incidentally, 
a complete dichotomy of the educational system 
proper is the result—the famous “two nations,” 
with their two ways of speech, two manners of 
behavior, two levels of social responsibility, two 
outlooks on life. In effect, the broad masses 
of the population in England must be regarded 
as only comparatively literate. They are not 
taught to master their mother tongue at school; 
they lack the capacity of self-expression by 
written word as well as by way of mouth. Only 
through the grant of a scholarship to higher 
education (a chance, which is, recently, more 
liberally accorded) can the offspring of the com- 
mon people escape this socially degrading form 
of aphasia. In such eases, however, the privi- 
leged child must leave his people and join the 
higher social strata for good and all. If his 
children were, eventually, to consort with their 
less fortunate cousins, they might pick up an 
“accent.” Distinctions of speech have almost 
the rigidity of a color bar in England. Segre- 
gation of the children of the poor is the inevi- 
table consequence. The English have become so 
accustomed to this qualified form of caste sys- 
tem that the political unity of the nation, far 
from being endangered, has been, in the past, 
rather strengthened by this system. The Labor 
Party on the whole, like the English working 
class itself, shares the national outlook and re- 
fuses to challenge the dual system of education 
seriously. English educationalists who are sym- 
pathetic to the working class complain of this 
fact. Incidentally, it accounts for the continued 
rule of the upper class in England, whatever 
the complexion of Parliament happens to be. 
It is doubtful whether England will be able 
to hold her own in the international field under 
this system in the future. The outlook of the 
upper class in world politics is practical and 
realist: public schools like Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby or Winchester; the old universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; an admirable tradition 
of conferences, summer schools and carefully 
prepared discussions help to keep them up to the 
mark. But the outlook of the working classes, 




















on the other hand, is utterly sentimental, and 
“idealist,” in the sense of being out of touch 
with reality. This is a matter of serious con- 
sequence for Great Britain’s national policy. 
Formally, policy in England is directed by a 
democratic parliament which must, in the nature 
of things, rely on an effective opposition in the 
fulfilment of its task. But during the Ethi- 
opian crisis the Labor Party, although agreeing 
in the main with the sanctionist line of the gov- 
ernment, failed conspicuously to urge effective 
sanctions upon a reluctant cabinet, presumably 
because this would have involved some measure 
of support for rearmament on the part of labor. 
This lack of push and grasp was hardly the 
result of any essential divergence of interests 
within the ranks of the party. Their failure to 
face up to the realities of the situation was sim- 
ply due to the absence of any political education 
of an active and positive kind in the ranks of 
the masses. 

More is involved than may be apparent on the 


surface. The big industrial countries, whether 
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democratic or not, are proceeding in our time 
towards a consolidation of their cultural anj 
educational life on a national scale, Some 
countries, including those with Fascist régime, 
are achieving this on a dictatorial basis; others, 
like the United States of America, have attaingj 
an unparalleled average level of national cultur 
and education on the basis of political demoe. 
racy. The United States are to-day, except for 
the segregated races, overwhelmingly a natioy 
of one speech, one behavior, one standard of 
manners, one outlook, irrespective of incom 
classes. They can compete in basic educational 
integration with any type of dictatorial state. 
England does not only lack educational unity, 
but she would also be unable to attain such unity 
for a long time to come, even though she ep. 
deavored to achieve it. Her obvious weakness 
in world affairs in the present period may be, 
in the last resort, more closely linked to this 
deep-seated ailing of hers than is commonly 


apprehended. 
Karu Porayyi 


VIENNA AND LONDON 


QUOTATIONS 


A NEW PLAN FOR THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 

SUPERINTENDENT JOHNSON has announced on 
several occasions that he intended to give special 
consideration to the brighter pupils in the Chi- 
cago schools. He believes they should not be 
held back because of the inability of the others 
to keep pace with them. His idea has now taken 
form in a new plan for the elementary schools. 

Mr. Johnson has ordered that a selection of 
the superior pupils be made after their first half 
year in school. These children will then com- 
plete the work of the first seven grades in six 
years. They will spend a year in eighth grade 
and thus will have saved a full year in com- 
pleting the grade school course. The other chil- 
dren will go through in eight years, as at pres- 
ent. Pupils in the superior group can be trans- 
ferred to the normal group, and vice versa, if the 
records warrant the change. 

Another innovation has been introduced at the 
same time. The children in the elementary 
schools are not to have a new teacher each year. 
Instead, their entire schooling is to be intrusted 





to three teachers. One of them will carry the 
children through the work of the first three and 
a half grades; another will carry them up to the 
eighth grade; and a third teacher will then take 
them for the final year. This system will apply 
to all, whether in the superior or the normal 
group, wherever the size of the school permits 
this form of organization. 

Both experiments, and particularly the first 
one, will be followed with interest. The saving 
of a year is important, but it is by no means 
the only gain which ean be hoped for. At pres 
ent the brighter children, moving at a pace (00 
slow for them, often lose interest in their studies 
They find they can keep up without effort ani 
accordingly acquire habits of laziness which at 
likely to persist through life. If Mr. Johnson's 
plan succeeds it may result in improving tle 
mental habits of precisely that portion of the 
population to which the future must look tor 
competence and leadership. 

When innovations of this kind have been pt 
posed in the past they have generally met wi 
an opposition which argued that a distinctio! 
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between pupils in a publie school was undemo- 
Presumably Mr. Johnson will have to 
meet that attack and he should have no difficulty 
in doing so. If the distinction were drawn on 
the basis of wealth, social position, religious 
or color the charge would have meaning, 
classifieation of sehool children on the 
hasis of intellectual competence is not undemo- 
cratic unless the demoeratie theory includes the 
absurd assumption that a superior mind is not 
A democracy which acts on the belief 


eratie. 


belief, 


but a 


superior. 


that every child will be equally adept in learning 
long division and English grammar ean not 
avoid paying a high price for adherence to a 


false dogma. 

Jefferson himself planned a school system 
which was far less equalitarian than Mr. John- 
son now proposes. In Jefferson’s scheme the 
schools were to serve as testing grounds. The 
few ablest students in each school were to be 
riven the advantage of education at a higher 
level. All children were to have an elementary 
education, but only the best of the elementary 
pupils were to be given intermediate instruc- 
tion and only the most gifted among them, in 
turn, were to be eneouraged to undertake ad- 
Mr. Johnson’s proposal obvi- 
ously imposes a far less rigorous elassification. 

The operation of the new plan will be watched 
with sympathetie interest by all friends of the 
It is far from certain that 
the plan will work out as expected, but it ap- 
pears to be a step in the right direction. It may 
result in some economies in the cost of running 
the schools, but these will be relatively unim- 
portant. The plan will fail unless it results also 
in substantial improvement in the quality of 
education in this eommunity.—The Chicago 
Tribune. 


vanced studies. 


publie school system. 


POLITICS AND THE SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

SEVERAL measures are now pending at Albany, 
the passage of any one of which would impair 
the eflicient and disinterested administration of 
New York City’s school system. One of these 
measures is the Tenure Bill, introduced by A. 
‘pencer Feld, chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee. This provides that an associate su- 
perintendent who has already held office for ten 
years or more shall continue to hold his job per- 
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manently, with removal for cause only after a 
trial. At present these officers are appointed for 
terms of six years by the Board of Education. 
The bill would prevent the present or any new 
Board of Education from making changes in 
such eases and would “freeze” present incum- 
bents into office. The term of one of these, 
Joseph M. Sheehan, expires on April 7 next. 
The bill has passed the Senate, and has been re- 
ported out of committee in the Assembly. It is 
apparently being rushed to passage before Dr. 
Sheehan comes up for reelection. 

As the associate superintendents, together with 
the superintendent of schools, constitute the 
Board of Superintendents, which exercises broad 
control over educational policies, life tenure for 
their position is obviously undesirable. The 
superintendent of schools himself holds office for 
only six years and the members of the Board of 
Education for seven years. There is no excuse 
for making an exception of other policy-making 
officials. 

Should the Board of Education fail to rename 
Dr. Sheehan, and should the Tenure Bill fail to 
become law, still another bill has been drafted 
to protect him. This bill also has passed the 
Senate and been reported out by the Assembly 
Committee on Edueation. It provides that any 
member of the Board of Superintendents failing 
of reelection shall revert to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent. An associate superin- 
tendent receives an annual salary of $12,500. An 
assistant superintendent ordinarily receives a sal- 
ary of $10,000. This bill provides that any asso- 
ciate superintendent thus reduced to the position 
of assistant superintendent shall receive $11,250 
a year. But an amendment has been added that 
will take specially fine care of Dr. Sheehan. It 
provides that when an associate superintendent 
who fails of reappointment has to his credit 
“twenty or more years of city service, including 
ten or more years of service” as associate super- 
intendent, “he shall suffer no reduction of salary 
or pension prospects” if reduced to an assistant 
superintendent. This does everything, James 
Marshall, vice-president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has remarked, “but deseribe Dr. Sheehan’s 
hair.” 

Still a third bill, also introduced by the very 
active Senator Feld, provides for enlargement of 
the Board of Education from seven to fifteen 
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members, five of whom would be appointed by 
the mayor and two by each borough president. 
It would terminate the positions of the present 
Board of Education at the end of the present 
year. 

These three measures form a pattern of ines- 
capable meaning. They flagrantly violate the 
principle of home rule. They are “ripper” legis- 
lation designed, on the one hand, to freeze friends 
of the Tammany machine permanently into their 
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present offices and salaries and, on the other, 
sweep out Fusion appointees immediately : 
Tammany comes into power next year. (pe or 
all three of the measures have been condemned 
by Mr. Marshall, by the Public Education Ass 
ciation and by the Citizens Union. Their object 
is naked and undisguised, and if any one of them 
is passed by the Legislature, it seems inconceiy. 
able that Governor Lehman could fail to yeto ; 
—The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


THE NEW CURRICULUM OF THE LAW 
SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 

REORGANIZATION of the Law School of the 
University of Chicago to provide a new curricu- 
lum reflecting a more realistic approach to law 
in its relationship to forces in society has been 
approved and will go into effect in October, Dean 
Harry A. Bigelow has announced. Final aetion 
on the reorganization has been taken by the Uni- 
versity Senate, composed of all full professors. 

The first major change in the university’s edu- 
cational system since the new plan adopted in 
1930, many of whose principles it utilizes, the 
Law School reorganization involves a major 
shift of emphasis as compared to the traditional 
type of legal education. 

Retaining all the basic and essential technical 
training in the law as generally given in law 
schools, the reorganization will integrate funda- 
mental material, such as psychology, economics, 
political theory and philosophy, into the law 
courses themselves. In addition, increased at- 
tention will be given to legal history, comparative 
law and the philosophy of law as a means of 
integrating legal and non-legal materials. The 
work will also stress instruction in such “tool” 
subjects as accounting, statistics and logie. In 
explaining the new curriculum, Dean Bigelow 
said: 

The underlying purpose in the reorganization is 
to attempt to fulfil more thoroughly the obligation 
that law schools owe to the legal profession and to 
the country. The economic, social and governmen- 
tal changes that are daily taking place, some of 
them of the most fundamental character, emphasize 
the fact that the lawyer and the judge must be 
much more than well-trained legal technicians. 


The sit-down strike, the state and national legis- 
lation that has been produced and proposed in the 
last few years obviously involve problems to which 
a merely legalistic approach is not adequate. They 
involve fundamental principles of ethics, economies 
and polities. 

We intend that our graduates shall be good lav. 
yers, but we wish that in addition to being skilled 
counselors and advocates, they should have an u- 
derstanding not only of the legal, but also of the 
broader implications of these present-day problems, 
When it is considered that a large proportion of our 
legislators and administrative officers are lawyers, 
the need for such a training becomes even more 
marked. 

We do not pretend that this new curriculum will 
equip students to solve all the fundamental legal 
and economic problems and the conflicts of society. 
But we do expect that we will equip them witha 
better understanding of the nature of those prol- 
lems and conflicts, what approaches there are to 
their solution, and some evaluation of the factors 
evolved in the application of the approaches. 


Because of the critical importance in modem 
life of the operation of the competitive system, 
major emphasis is placed in the final year upol 
both legal and non-legal phases of problems 0! 
economie organization, of the division of the 
national income and of the business cycle. 

In the Chicago reorganization, the present pr 
professional year has been eliminated, and the 
law program hereafter will be four years in dura: 
tion, with instruction in legal and non- legal 
studies in each of the four years. (raduatio 
from the college of the University of Chicago~ 
achieved at the end of the sophomore year 
equivalent credit from some other institution wid 
be prerequisite to admission. 

With this requirement of college educ ation 
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va four-year law course, students will gradu- 
, the end of the same period of time as 
they now require. Upon completion of two years 
-, the Law School, the A.B. degree will be con- 
ferred upon students, and the J.D. degree will 
be given upon graduation from the Law School. 

The result of five years of study and experi- 
mentation by the faculty of the Law School, and 
organized by a special committee of its profes- 
sors, the new curriculum is in close agreement 
with many of the fundamentals of the new plan. 
In several respects, also, it accepts the principles 
of legal edueation advoeated by President Robert 
M. Hutchins. 

Course examinations are abolished and annual 
comprehensive examinations based on a full 
year's work will be substituted, as was done in 
the new plan undergraduate work. As in that 
educational reorganization, there will be in- 


a 


ate at 


creased emphasis on independent study and in- 
vestigation, guided by the faculty, and on 
individual and small group consideration of legal 
problems. 

Another important parallel to the new plan is 
that in the new Law School, slightly more than 
three fourths of the work must be taken by all 
students in prescribed order, with the rest of the 
program concentrated in two of seven fields. 
These are: Crime, eivil procedure, property, 
marketing and eredit, economie and business 


organization and regulation, government, history 


aud theory of law. The integration of basic 
waterial with the legal instruction also is similar 
in principle to the integrated courses developed 
for the new plan. 

President Hutchins, formerly dean of the Yale 
Law School, frequently has been critical of exist- 
ing methods of legal education. In a speech on 
January 28 before the New York State Bar 
Association, he criticized the “suppression of the 


ntollantense . eo, 
intellectual content and the intellectual tradition 
of the bar.” 


Legal edueation, he pointed out, has been 


divorced from the learned techniques of gram- 
mar, rhetoric and logie developed for the under- 
standing and expression of ideas, from the 
intellectual tradition of the western world, and 
‘ven rom jurisprudence, “the ordered relation 
of the study of law as it is and as it operates, 
the study of how law came to be what it is, and 
‘he study of prineiples which must be employed 
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to solve the problem of what the law ought to 
be.”’ 

Legal education, he said, is characterized by 
its “remoteness from reality” and is “an imprac- 
tical educational program masquerading as a 
practical one.” Realization has come but com- 
paratively recently that “we do not know the 
economi¢, social or political basis of legal deci- 
sions; we do not know their economic, social or 
political effects.” In his belief, understanding 
of such subjects as psychology, economics, sociol- 
ogy, history and legal history, ethics and polities 
is necessary to the selection of the right means 
to the right ends in making and administering 
the law. 

Under the reorganization, the Law School will 
not be a “school of jurisprudence” in the sense in 
which jurisprudence is used as a synonym for 
the philosophy of law, Professor Wilber G. 
Katz, chairman of the faculty committee which 
drafted the curriculum, stated. “In the broad 
sense of including a study of rules of law, their 
present operation, and historical development, 
and also a critical examination of the ends to 
which the rules are directed, or their aptness to 
promote these ends, and of the methods by which 
the rules are determined, jurisprudence will be 
important in the approach of the Law School,” 
he said. 

From a standpoint of teaching, the emphasis 
placed on the close relationship of basie mate- 
rials, such as economics and psychology, with 
the law by teaching them as part of the technical 
courses has the advantage of demonstrating to 
law students the essential character of this mate- 
rial, Professor Katz pointed out. When this 
material is presented as pre-legal courses, its 
relationship to law seems remote and the student 
too often regards this part of his preparation as 
something to be “worked off” before he begins 
his real legal education. 

Only the first year of the reorganized curricu- 
lum will be put into effect this October, for 
entering students. Because of the unique nature 
of the revised courses, most of the casebooks and 
texts must be discarded and new instruction 
material developed, as was done in the develop- 
ment of the new plan. The new materials for 
the first year have been organized, and much of 
that required in the second year is well under 
way. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LENGTH OF THE EMPLOYMENT YEAR 
AND SABBATICAL LEAVES OF 
ABSENCE IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


THE purpose of this study was to find what 
the prevailing practices in teachers colleges are 
in regard to two questions of vital interest to 
staff members. These are: What is the length 
of service required by contract for which the 
stipulated year’s salary is paid; and what provi- 
sions prevail in regard to sabbatical leaves of 
absence? 

To obtain the data for this study, letters were 
sent to the presidents of 29 teachers colleges. 
Each was asked to give a detailed explanation of 
the practice in his school in the matter of the 
number of months’ service per year which the 
regular employment contract required; and the 
provisions in regard to sabbatical leaves of ab- 
sence. Responses were received from 27 of the 
29 colleges. 

In selecting the colleges from which to secure 
data, the aim was to obtain a sampling from 
well-known institutions located in practically all 
major sections of the country. It is believed that 
a fairly random sampling was included. 


LENGTH OF EMPLOYMENT PER YEAR 


Of the 27 colleges from which responses were 
received, fifteen, or 55.5 per cent., require the 
staff member’s services only for the regular 
school year of two semesters, or three quarters. 
For this service the employee receives the stipu- 
lated annual compensation. For the remainder 
of the year the staff members are free to serve 
for additional remuneration either on the sum- 
mer school staff of their own college or elsewhere. 
Thus in 55.5 per cent. of the colleges from which 
data were available may the staff member 
augment his regular salary by remuneration for 
teaching in summer school. 

The colleges whose employment year of staff 
members consists of the two-semester school year 
are: Tempe, Ariz.; San Jose, Calif.; Carbondale, 
Ill.; Normal, Ill.; Muncie, Ind.; Bowling Green, 
Ky.; St. Cloud, Minn.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Dil- 
lon, Mont.; Montclair, N. J.; Albany, N. Y.; 
Oneonta, N. Y.; Shippensburg, Pa.; Johnson 
City, Tenn.; and Memphis, Tenn. It will be 
observed that in respect to location, these colleges 


represent widely scattered sections of the coun. 
try. 

For five colleges, or 18.5 per cent., the Contract 
year of employment consists of the regular ty, 
semester or three-quarter collegiate year and of 
a summer term of six or eight weeks. The {y) 
lowing colleges belong to this group: Mt. Ples. 
ant, Mich.; Ypsilanti, Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stout Institute, Wisconsin ; and the George Pey. 
body College. (The three teachers colleges of 
Kansas also belong to this group.) 

For seven colleges, or 26 per cent., the ep. 
ployment year was reported as consisting of 
twelve months. For some of these it was def. 
nitely stated that the summer term, in which the 
staff member must serve to fulfil the requirements 
of his contract, consists of twelve weeks. For 
others it was not clear whether the annual salary 
is paid in twelve instalments without actually 
requiring the staff member’s services for a longer 
period than by the group of schools mentioned 
immediately above. The colleges belonging to 
this group are: Greeley, Colo.; Cedar Falls, Ia.; 
Edmond, Okla.; Boston, Mass. ; Cleveland, Miss.; 
Kirksville, Mo.; and Maryville, Mo. 

It is evident that the colleges whose employ- 
ment year on a regular contract includes all or 
part of the summer months likewise represent 
many parts of the country, but most of them are 
situated in the plains country between the Rock- 
ies and the Alleghenies. 


COMPARISON OF ANNUAL SALARIES OF COLLEGES 

REQUIRING SERVICES FOR A TWO-SEMESTER 

YEAR ONLY AND OF THOSE ReEQuiRING 
Auso SUMMER SCHOOL SERVICES 

In Table I are listed salary data for the two 
groups of colleges, those whose contract year 1 
cludes the regular school year only and those 
whose contract year includes also a summer term 
of from six to twelve weeks in addition to the 
regular year. For this part of the study, data 
were available from ten colleges of the first group 
and from eleven colleges, including the three 
Kansas colleges, from the second group. The 
salary data, which are for the 1934-35 schoo! 
year, were obtained from the “Economic Outlook 
in Higher Education,” U. S. Department 
Interior, Pamphlet No. 58, page 45. For the 
Kansas colleges supplementary data published 
by the state auditor of Kansas were available. 
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TABLE I 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS COLLEGE STAFF MEMBERS ON Basis or LENGTH OF EM- 
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Two-semester employment 





Two-semester plus summer employment 














Asso- Assis- Asso- Assis- 
Pro- ciate tant In- Pro- ciate tant In- 
fessor pro- pro- structor fessor pro- pro- structor 
fessor fessor fessor fessor 
Hi shest average .... $5,400 $4,200 $3,300 $2,600 $3,672 $2,500 $3,550 $2,050 
ax norcentile .. +++ 3,450 3,000 2,640 2,400 3,275 2\386 2,200 1.913 
SAMAR ckis swoon 3,350 2,721 2,186 2,000 3,100 2,130 1,980 1,790 
95 percentile .....+« 2,960 2.500 2,100 1,800 2,540 2,019 1,788 1,500 
Lowest AVErAge ..+ee 2,600 2,100 1,800 1,500 2,397 1,860 1,740 1,380 


The various measures listed in this table were 
computed from the average salaries reported for 
each faculty classification for each college. The 
median of these averages for the professor 
classification, it will be noted, is $3,350 for the 
two-semester employment group and $3,100 for 
the two-semester plus summer school employ- 
ment group. In other words, the first group of 
colleges pays a median salary, which is 8 per 
cent. higher per employment year than the latter 
group. It is evident that every measure com- 
puted, with the single exception of the highest 
average salary for the classification of assistant 
professor, is higher for the first group than the 
corresponding measure of the second group. 
Some of the differences are not large, but others 
The difference 
in favor of the shorter employment group for 
the classification of associate professor is 28 per 
cent.; of assistant professor, 10 per cent.; and 
of instructor, 12 per eent. 


are of considerable significance. 


PROVISIONS FOR SABBATICAL LEAVE 


Of the twenty-six college presidents from 
whom responses concerning sabbatical leave of 
absence provisions were obtained, eleven stated 
definitely that such provisions were now in 
operation at their institutions. The following 
colleges comprise the group maintaining such 
provisions: Greeley, Colo.; Boston, Mass.; Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich.; Ypsilanti, Mich.; Kirksville, 
Mo. ; Maryville, Mo.; Dillon, Mont.; Albany, 
\. Y.; Oneonta, N. Y.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
Stout Institute, Wiseonsin. Five others stated 
that formerly provisions for sabbatical leaves 
Were maintained by their institutions, but that 
they were temporarily off that arrangement now. 
‘He usual provisions of the schools granting re- 


muneration to staff members on leave of absence 
Sone olf 
Sone half the regular salary for one year. Pre- 








sumably staff members are entitled to take 
advantage of prevailing leave of absence provi- 
sions every seventh year. 

The cases are too few to warrant statistical 
treatment of data, but presentation of actual 
provisions maintained by each of these colleges 
will assist in providing a clearer picture of the 
practices in vogue. Four of the colleges have 
provision for payment of one half the regular 
salary for one year; two others have provision 
for payment of one half salary every seventh 
year and also grant leave of absence every third 
summer on full pay. One college provides pay- 
ment of the full salary to a staff member “when 
leave of absence is given”; and one other tries 
to release staff members as often as possible for 
the summer term on full pay. One college has 
provision for payment of a maximum limit of 
$1,000, but the amount is determined by the 
difference between the salary of the regular staff 
member and that of his substitute. One college 
permits a limited number, two or three at a time, 
to take leave for study for advanced degrees, 
during which time they are allowed $100 per 
month. 

One college apportions an amount equal to 5 
per cent. of each quarter’s salary of staff mem- 
bers who hold the master’s or doctor’s degrees. 
From this accumulated fund the employee may 
be paid whenever he attends graduate school or 
does foreign travel up to, but not exceeding, 80 
per cent. of his quarter’s salary. 

“Well-managed institutions grant regularly to 
faculty members leaves of absence for advanced 
study, travel and productive scholarly work. A 
well-defined plan for such leaves, which has been 
adopted by the board of control, is fundamental 
to sound policy.’? It is evident that the colleges 

1‘*Manual of Accrediting Procedures,’’ North 


Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1934, p. 34. 
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which have the above provisions have recognized 
in a tangible manner the need for promoting and 
encouraging professional improvement of staff 
members in service. These provisions undoubt- 
edly are proving their worth in the colleges where 
they are in operation. The influence of such 
provisions is obviously not limited to the im- 
provement accruing from study and travel of 
staff members on leave. Their influence on the 
morale of the faculties are probably of equal 


significance. 


Wuat Starr MEMBERS ON LEAVE May Do 


In our letter of inquiry a question was raised 
in regard to what staff members on leave might 
do. The question incorporated the following 
suggestions: travel, teaching elsewhere, writing 
a book, pursuing research, study for a higher 
degree and study if one already holds a Ph.D. 
degree. 

At the colleges which have leave provisions, 
nearly all our informants advised that any of 
the specified items might be taken advantage of. 
Two stated, however, a staff member might not 
teach elsewhere for remuneration while on leave 
on one half pay. One stated a leave on pay 
could not be obtained to write a book. 


SUMMARY 


(1) For more than half of the colleges, or 
exactly half if the three Kansas colleges are in- 
cluded, the term of employment for which the 
stipulated annual salary is paid consists only of 
the regular school year of two semesters or three 
quarters. For the remainder, the summer term 
of six to twelve weeks also is a part of the 
regular employment year. 

(2) Staff members of the first group may 
augment their regular salaries by employment 
in summer school either in their own institutions 
or elsewhere. 

(3) Annual salaries of staff members of every 
classification are higher in the group of colleges 
which do not include the summer term in the 
employment year than they are in the group 
which includes the summer term in the employ- 
ment year. 

(4) Fewer than half of the colleges have in 
force provisions for remunerating staff members 
on leave of absence. Among those having such a 
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provision, the most frequent practice ig payment 
of one half the regular salary for one year, 

(5) Among colleges having leave of absengg 
provisions, staff members may obtain leaye jy 
pursue a wide variety of activities, but leave fop 
study toward a higher degree appears to be most 
frequent in the minds of those granting th 
privilege. 

H. E. Scurawug, 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EMPORIA 
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